. (See Firsi 
Page.) 
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who would have -their children 
in good health should give them, 
morning and evening, Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa made with hot milk. 


Vi-Cocoa has obtained its present 
enviable position by pure merit; it 
has steadily grown in favour, and its 
unique qualities have rendered it 
indispensable in the household. It is 
- not everyone who can drink cocoa; but 
this preparation seems to suit every palate, 
so carefully has its preparation been studied 
and so many and varied are its benefits. 
It may be here repeated that it consists 
- of substances of admitted dietetic value. 


Vi-Cocoa has come to be such an indispensable article in the house- 
hold economy that its sale is not confined to agencies, but each 
grocer and storekeeper has ‘been careful to have a stock of it to 
-' gell, for, as. each explained; ‘customers will have it, and the more they 
‘drink it the better they like it.’ Its claims as a food beverage are 
_ many : it is highly nutritious, imparts stamina to the system, 
‘pefreshing to the weary brain worker, and recuperates the body after 


physical ae BETTER THAN READING ABOUT IT. 


. family by Sonn to use Vi-Cocoa regularly. 
Your grocer 
Pag and A eel will see the saveninge of its use 
in greater energy and vitality. Reading — 
Vi-Cocoa will not do you any good ; begin to 
it and you will soon be enthusiastic A bont its its 
merits. Why not begin to-day? 
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T° the housewife, who must look at every : ae 
penny before she spends it, Watson’s Match- fam 
less Cleanser is invaluable. It is made in full- 
weight pound tablets (it always has been) and 
costs 8d. It will wash and clean everything clean- 
able—and will injure nothing. On wash days you will 
find Watson’s Matehless Cleanser almost the equal of — 
another pair of hands. Every single day in the week | 
Watson's Matchless Cleanser will prove its value—and 
Watson's Matchless. Cleanser. wrappers will get you 
splendid Prizes. Read about our 1907 Distribution. 


531,992 prizes, worTH £126,198 16s. plies 


RTH 
Hore are some of the splendid Gifts waiting for wrapper-savers! 9 MANCHESTEF 
Twelve Caab Prizes:. 
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ARLY in 1903 was perpetrated a long series of cattle-maiming 
outrages of the most revolting and hideous nature in the 
neighbourhood of Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. This crime was 

soon followed by others of a similar kind, and it was only too 
apparent from the nature of the wounds inflicted that all were the 
work of the same person. The police attempted to fathom the 
mystery, but failed. 

On August 17th, 1903, came the outrage on a pony belonging to 
the Great * Wyrtley Colliery Company, and for this deed the police 
arrested George Edalji, the son of the Vicar of Great Wyrley. 
He was tried on evidence of the most unsatisfactory character, and 
finally sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. In spite of his 


»| MY OWN 
STORY. 


Written by The Narrative of 
GEORGE EDALJI : , 
Exclusively for Eighteen Years 
this Paper. 


Persecution. 


the truth, and chief amongst these was Mr. R. D. Yelverton (late 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas). The result is that after serving 
three years of his sentence he has now been released en ticket 


of leave. Sir A. Conan Doyle, who is firmly convinced of Edaiji’s 
oe is using his powerful pen on the young man’s 


Now for the first time Mr. George Edalji has put his pen to 
paper with the object of telling the whole history of his persecution. 
We publish this story in the sincere belief that the wide publicity 
it will naturally obtain throughout the British Empire will arouse 
further sympathy for the unfortunate victim of a cruel plot, and will 
result in the truth being discovered and proper compensation awarded 


arrest and imprisonment, however, the outrages continued for a 


time. 


Many of George Edalji’s friends used every effort to arrive at 


to Mr. Edalji. 
Note.— The 


correct way {o pronounce Mr. Edailji's name is 
Ee—di—gee, with the accent on the first syllable. 


THE FIRST SERIES OF OFFENSIVE LETTERS. 

In order to enable the reader to understand the 
peculiar circumstances which led up to my arrest and 
conviction, I must make reference to events which hap- 

ned over eighteen years ago. In the summer 

&88 my father received a letter whick ran as follows: 

“ Sir, Eventna Star, every evening, 3d. a week. 
Will be very pleased with an order. Publisher, 
60 and 51, Queen-street, Wolverhampton. 

Letters of this sort were received for months, and 
it was ascertained that they did not emanate from 
the office of the paper in question. No notice being 
taken of these missives, the writer, who had so far 
appeared to have no name, suddenly became abusive, 
and ultimately, under the nom-de-plume of Thomas 
Hitchings,” threatened to watch my father and “shoot 
him dead.” . 

About this time a window at the vicarage was 
mysteriously broken, and the letter-writer threatened 
to break more. 

One day the words, “MOST OF THE EDALJIS 
ARE WICKED,” was found written on an outhouse 
wall. The matter was placed in the hands of the 
police, who, after getting all the inmates of the house 
t) write from dictation,arrested a girl named Elizabeth 
Foster (who died in 1905) emp oyed as a general 
servant at my home. . 

On searching her box the police found some papers 
on which was writing similar to that in the letters. 
Before her arrest she burnt a number of documents, 
but what they contained is not known, and she gave 
n lanation. 

“When apprehended_ she threatened to have her 
revenge some day. Before the magistrates she at 
first pleaded not guilty, but subsequently agreed to 
be bound over to keep the peace for six months and 
to pay the costs, her solicitor stating that it was a 
mere foolish joke on her part. . 

This series of anonymous letters was, | I believe, 
the first which had occurred in a district soon to 
obtain an unenviable notoriety for offensive com- 
munications of the most amazing kin 


SECOND SERIES OF LETTERS. 


In 1892 a fresh series of letters began to be re- 
ceived both at my home and by other people in 
the parish. There was & general election in the 
summer of that year, and the first of this lot of 
letters came to hand two days after my father had 
lent his schoolroom for, and presided at, a Liberal 
political meeting in support of Sir John Swinburne. 

Most people connect this set of letters with that 
meeting, and I may add that the only occasions 
when any local feeling was aroused against my father 
were during election contests. 

This series of letters (unlike the 1888 lot) were 
believed by those competent to judge to be the work 
of an educated person who apparently made no 
attempt to disguise his handwriting, and who was 
evidently either a lunatic or suffering from some 
religious mania. Hundreds of theso letters, most 
of which ran to an extraordinary length, were re- 
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ceived. The following extracts are taken at random 
from various communications : 

In case the course we now purpose adopting acts upon your 
nerves and temper to too Peak an extent, pray cols assured 
that we have already communicated with the authorities at a 
certain lunatio asylum not a hundred miles distant from your 
thrice-accursed house, and thither you will be forcibly 
removed in case ine give way to any etrong expressions of 
opinion, or enter warmly into any debate. 

enge ... on you and —— and —— (bere follow 
the names of certain persons in the parish), on whom to have 
v noe I have sent a notice in his name to the CounmeE 
that he will not be responsible for his wife's debte! I have 
h a let her wish her 


sent Mrs. B— suc! ter as will make 


Mr. George Edalji was born in 1876, and had, except for 
occastonal holidays, continually resided with his parents at 
the vicarage, Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. He was educated 
at Rugeley Grammar School and at Mason College (now the 
University), Birmingham, and in October, 1893, be was 
articled for five years to a solicitor in that city. 

After obtaining a number of valuable prizes from the 
Birmingham Law Society and several other sources, he 
passed his final examination with second-class honours, 
became the loca! Law Society’s Bronze Medalist for 1898, 
and started practice for himself in Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham, in 1899, living at Wyrley as before. 

He is the author of one of Effingham Wilson's sertes of 
popular legal handbooks, entitled *’ Railway Law for ‘ The 
Man in the Train.’ ’’ 


husband in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. 
I have to-day in name three packets of pcst- 
cards of a most helJicu nature, and also some in that r’s 
name ! capect, therefore, there will be no need for the 
lunacy authorities to take you in charge, as some of those 
persons are sure to have you arrested, and more especially 
ao because I have added in a postscript that if they write 
to you their letters will only be scribbled on and returned. 

am lost. God have mercy! Christ help! We are going 
a cand vag of i eee rt to Mr. B—. ‘ 

, eve ur, is wing against George 

Edalji” and 7 BE in partoulars = - I won 
despatch them to hell in five minutes. 

i you think that when we want we cannot copy your 
kid’s and that grocer’s kid’s writing? Our only reason for 
not forging their signatures and yours is that you all write 
such @ cilear that no manager of newspapers would 
suppose it was written by a parson. 

‘ay the Lord strike me dead if I don’t murder Gcorge 
Edalji, your d—d wife, your horrid little girl. I will 
d into the infernal regions showering curses on you all. 

As in the 1888 letters, the writer at first appeared 
to be nameless, but afterwards he assumed various 
titles, sometimes declaring himself to be the Almighty 
and at other times the Prince of Darkness, 

The above extract will ay my readers some idea 
of the general nature of the letters, but I have only 
reproduced the least offensive samples, as most of 
the missives are unfit for publication. 

_In 1892, when these letters commenced, I was 
sixteen years of age, and attending Mason Collego 
(now the University), Birmingham. The editor of 
Trutn (February 16th, 1905), after studying one of 
these documents, remarks : 

The handwriting, although it nta certain strongl 
marked features, A in general diaracter of a very poses 
type, such as one sees every day written by clergymen, 
lawyers, or other educated men who write freely and hur- 
ne ee it SR ae eget peti ‘ oe Pa have been 
written som ivate ic disguisi 
his handwriting very carefully. ane 

These letters were not aig: in the case of the pre- 
vious series) always posted in the district, but came 
from places all over the country. Several illiterate 
letters, in a totally different "haat, were received 
at the same time. 

As in 1888, police assistance was called in by my 
father, but they wholly failed to detect the writer. 

Up to this time the letters had always come by 
post, but it is a curious fact that shortly after the 
police took matters in hand the nuisance, instead 
of diminishing, became more acute, and other forms 
of annoyance of all kinds were resorted to. 

Some letters were now pushed under the doors 
after dark, and on one occasion the writer (or the 
deliverer it would be more correct to say, for it is 
doubtful if the actual writer ever came on the 
premises) got very nearly caught under the follow- 
ing circumstances: About eleven o'clock one night 
my mother was looking round according to her usual 
custom to see that prerything was all right and the 
doors securely fastened. Just as she reached the 
back door she heard a sound outside, and was 
astonished to see a letter thrust under the door, and 
immediately after heard the feet of the unwelcome 
messenger beating a hasty retreat over the brickwork 
in the yard. 
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: abe aad out, has ee everyone else 
ad reti: so he made is escape. 
However, the incident gave him oak fright that 
he did not pay us another visit for some time. | 

That he was a daring character, however, is evident 
from the fact that twice he left a letter on a snowy 
aight, hig footprints being clearly visible in the 
morning, bub it was not possible to trace them 
beyond the premises owing to the number of other 
footmatis of colliers going to work and other passers- 

ye . 

The police professed great eagerness to discover the 
aulprit, and asserted that they had a clue and would 
arrest the offender in a few days. : 

My home is surrounded by trees and shrubberies, 
and a considerable porticn of the house, and also 
of the church, which is just opposite, is covered with 
ivy, in which scores of sparrows roost at night. 

is circumstance has induced certain persons to 
come upon the premises after dark, in order to catch 
the birds in nets for shooting matches, which are 
common in the district. The inmates of the house 
have often been startled at night by a lantern sud- 
denly appearing at a bedroom window, accompanied 
by a great commotion among the birds. 

One night the police arrested two men whom they 
had discovered with dark lanterns skulking under 
some shrubs on the premises, and brought them to 
my father with the suggestion that they were the 
authors of the annoyances. 

As, however, they had nothing about them to con- 
nect them with the letters, but, on the other hand, 
had nets and implements for catching birds, it is 
unlikely they came with any other object than that 
of fading sparrows. Nothing further was done in 
the matter, and this was the only arrest the police 
ever made, 


HOAXES AND FORGERIES. 

To go fully into the endless hoaxes and forgeries 
which ae ‘Wyrley ee se would 
occupy & n es or more, but I re; uce part 
of a ) Oot my father inserted in the "tances, which 
certainly does not exaggerate tho serious condition 
of affairs, 


After stating that for three years some miscreant 


had been sending letters in his (my father’s) name ! 


to cle 
others, he proceeds as follows: 

He has forged my signature, ar’? his handwriting and 
style of composition are sue as to nial> one Lelieve that 
his communicationa must be genuine. Clergymcen &1. neacd 
to come and take funerals for me, or visit some person who 
it is alleged i@ dying. Dotectives ure asked to vall bere, when 
they would be cominissicned by me to midertake some <veret 
and delicate business. . . “radermen of almost every 
descriycion are asked to send {o my louse wines, spirits, 
mediciucs, books, furmiure, clothes, musical instruments, and 
a host of other things. 

The letter-writer also evinced a special predilection 
for imposing on undertakers, ee and 
brass ds, and scarcely a day p without 
hoaxes of some kind. 

Many tradesmen suffered heavy loss through send- 
ing perishable goods, and the ‘writer by no means 
confined his attentions to Staffordshire, but even 
imposed on numerous people in Scotland and Ireland. 
_ Among the heaps of forged advertisements inserted 
in the newspapers were “public apologies,” both in 
my name and in the names of other persons, ad- 
ingen to the girl wae yroks the ics letters. On 

8 appears a facsimile of one which appeared in 
the Miptanp Weerkty Herap. Similar actions had 
appeared in several other papers in 1892. 

LICHFIELD BREWERY INCIDENT. 


A rather curious incident occurred in connection 

with a similar notice in the LicuFizLp Mercury. 
_ My father sent a telegram to the paper in question 
informing them that they had published a forgery 
and requiring its immediate withdrawal and a full 
apology. 

It appears that somebody else handed in a wire 
at the same time addressed to a gentleman at the 
Lichfield Brewery, and these two m got mixed 
up by the Post Office authorities, with the result that 
next day, instead of an apology, my father received 
a letter from the brewery gentieman’s solicitors, de- 
manding substantial damages for libel, and threaten- 
ing to present him with the Qucen’s greetings in 
default, and it was a long time before they could be 
made to understand who was to blame. 

The Post Office while frankly admittin 
take wholly repudiated any liability, and the unfor- 
tunate gentleman got no redress, though the cost of 
the telegram was refunded to my father, 

The following is a sample of other advertisements : 

OUNG LADY (2%), handsome, iy es 
Y therovgilydomticated, with er Pe 
ey ees 00 or so net profits per annum and 
in bank, is desirous of meeting with yo 
tleman, view early matrimony.—Address, in fi 
instance, in — gig lrwyirad a Rigid 
, means, etc., v. 8. i, Gt. 
Wedacsbury. NB No agent wee hme. 

The following letter was sent to a Lincolnshire 
gentleman, and he came to Wyrley in great haste: 

A woman, who refuses to give her name, was found in my 

yesterday weck in a dying condition. She has only 

is morning recovered consciousness, and keeps on asking 
for you by name the whole time. From what I can gather, she 
has wronged you in some way and desires to make amends, 
She had on her £55 in bank-rotes, lls. 6jd. in cash, part of 


their mis- 


men, detectives, newspapers, colicitors, and ! 


= 
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a P.O. Savings Bank book, name and number gone, and & 

handkerchief mai “g.” Sho is tall, aged 

Sesh aa te ae Ba net obi 
sa: o ‘ou over. 

wagld wries ond OU WO! came Gn Tossing. This seemed to 

AES eae te fe Dow eee cont cic? 1 should be most 

on 
happy $0 noseeemednte ox Sik & indly address in 


Kin 
reply to this to Walsall P.O. to be called for, ao as I can get 
re Monday. Letters do not get here till very late.—Believe 
me, youre sincerely, 8. Epatsi. 

Similar letters were sent to scores of other persons. 
So cleverly did the writer do his work that he 
not only imposed on practically all the London and 

rovincial papers (indluding tha Toxes, Datty News, 

AILY CHRONICLE, Morninc Post, StaNDARD, ste), 
but actually duped many of them several times. We 
never sued any Lag. a in respect of these libels, nor 
had any damages from them. For very gross libels 
the journals apologised, but advertisements were of 
such daily occurrence that most of them were never 
even contradicted. 

THE “KEY” AND “LEAFLET” INCIDENT. 

One of the most curious features of this affair was 
that after the police had come upon the scene, the 
letter-writer took to leaving all rorts of small articles 
on the premises, these things being generally thrown 
over some wall or fence during the night. . 

Stamps and coins were sometimes inclosed in the 
letters, and it was usually observed that they were 


mar On one occasion about twenty pence were 

icked off the lawn. On the night of December 12th, 
Te02, a ea key was di Swing on the kitchen 
doorstep, and handed to the police. 


A few dsys later an extraordinary incident 


PUBLIC’ APOLOGY) - 
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Signed GEORGE a. T. EDALJ?, 
|{ FREDERICK BROOKES. 


Cc. B S&. EDALJI, 


Sigpaareel (Wd BROOKES, 


This is a reproduction from the “Midland Weekly 
Herald ’’ of one of the many forged “‘ public apologies ”’ 
inserted by some unknown person or persons. 


occurred. My father and mother were at supper one 
evening about 9.15, when a sergeant and constable 
knocked violently at the side door. The sergeant asked 
for my father, and that while watching the 
front door from outside he had heard someone come 
down the carpeted staircase in “stockinged-feet,” and 
he requested my father to come with him and see if 
he could find anything. 

My father did so, and found, not a letter, but a 
leaflet on thought reading, discussing telepathic 

wens similar to those which have recently made 

ulius and Agnes so famoug at the Alhambra. 

Now it happened t my parents were sitting 
with the dining-room door open, because the servant 
in the be geen | kitchen was nervous, owing to the 
annoyances, and did not like being alone. stairs 
come down immediately cpeonin the dining-room 
dcor, and my father pointed out that neither I nor 
my brother and sister, who were upstairs in bed, 
could have come down and returned without him or 
my mother seeing or hearing it, especially if so much 
noise was heard outside in the garden. 

sy pips in the jaichen declared she heard no 
scun anyone coming down, but certain] 
have heard if there had been wa. 

y father then said, “You can i 

ask my children.” The sergeant did 4 bog ey asked 
no questions. My father then carefully questioned 
ihe spimeant, ig og that = not only heard 

stovkinged-feet” comi own i 
heard “ breathing.” 7 ‘he stairs, bat also 


Asked to ain how it would be possible for 
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anyone in the garden to hear somebody coming down a 
saircens in his stockings, the sergeant said, 
“Oh, I daresay he stamped his feet.” 

It was then pointed out that not only was the 
outer door a thigk one and a dozen feet from the bot- 
tom of the stairs, but there was also an inner door 
between the stairs and the outer door, that the inner 
dcor was shut ; and, moreover, that owing to the stone 


ine havi bulged upwards, it could not be opened 
without mating & noise. 


At this the police were completely dumfounded, as 
they had evidently overlooked this matter On being 
asked how it was they both went alk round the house 
to another door when they would have a better chance 
of detecting the offender if they had immediately 
raised an alarm at the front door, they were unable 
to answer. My father ther told the sergeant he 
suspected him of putting the paper under the door, to 
which he replied there was not sufficient space to 


0 80. 

Thereupon my father went outside, shut the door, 
and pushed the identical document to precisely the 
same place where it was found. 

The police were then informed they would be 
repo: to the chief constable, who was then, and 
still is, tain the Hon. G. A. Anson. This was 
done next day. 

Meanwhile the police spread a report all over the 
district that they had “detected me putting letters 
by the door.” How they came to decide that I was 
the yn —< of rag boned else in the Bouse ve 
rever ained, thoug! imagined the 
thought-readin ” tract had indioed’ them with some 
magic power of discernment. Howevr this may be, I 
ask the reader to carefully bear it in mind when 
consider?ng subsequent events. 

On December , 1892, Captain Anson replied to 
my father as follows: 

I do not think we need seriously discuss the possibility 
of t —— having himself placed anything under your 
door, with a view to g blame on some other person. 

Now, when the key to which I have referred was 
handed to the nt, he said he could “soon find 
where that came from,” also making the significant 
observation that it “resembled a school key,” and, 
despite the ignominious failures of the police to 
detect the author of the letters and forgeries, they 
wera singularly successful in ascertaining that this 
mysterious key had been stolen from Walsall Gram- 
mar School. 

“ Captain Anson then wrote to my father as follows: 

Will you please ask your son George from whom the key 
was obtai: which was found on your doorstep on Decem- 
ber 12th. The ke: if it can be shown the 


TOW, 
post sooner. 

As I was not a pupil at Walsall Grammar School, 
and have never been on the school premises, I su 
pose few persons will connect me with the theft, 
especially when I add that despite Captain Anson’s 
threate to “treat the matter in all seriousness as 3 
theft,” if I made no explanation (and, of course, a3 
I knew nothing about the key, I could give no 
explanation and never did give any), he found it 
convenient to abstain from taking proceedings at all, 
either against me or anyone aise. On my father 
pressing him to state how he came to suspect me, and 
making allusions both to the failures of the police 
to bring matters to a crisis and to certain suspicions 
which were entertained ding them, Captain 
Anson, who had placed himself in an awkward 
dilemma, replied that ho “did not see any necessary 
connection between the key matter and the written 
and other annoyances to which you have been sub- 
ject,” and that was the last we heard of it. 

What on earth caused him to connect me with the 
key was never ascertained, but let it be noted it was 
“not from the police’’ Captain Anson received his 
information. From whom then did he receive it? 
From whom more likely than from the actual thief, 
who, despite Captain Anson’s opinion to the con- 
trary, was, I submit, undoubtedly connected with the 
offensive letter-writer, who caused disgraceful adver- 
tisemente about myeelf and other people to be inserted 
in the newspapers, 

The key incident thus erded in smoke, but the 
apnoyances continued unabated, and a thermometer 
and other articles were left on the premises in the 
same manner as the key; but it was thought worse 
than useless to hand them to the police after the 
former unpleasantness, as there waa little doubt they 
were all stolen property, and that the thief would 
invent further stories to implicate innocent persons, 
which might be n believed by Captain Anson. 

This particular form of annoyance ceased when no 
notice was taken of the articles left, but the letters 
and advertisements went on as usual, the police being 
completely baffled. 

(Another instalment next week, Including drawin 
of several of the articles found on tke > auleea,y: 
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Well do Without, 


Tne last nipecpocaasl in Natal were a family of 
seven, who lived in Seacow Lake, not far from Dur- 
ban. They were protected by law, and for more than 
twenty years after the last of their relatives within 
500 miles had been exterminated this small but 
weighty family lived in peace. 

But hippo is a wasteful feeder. He tears up and 
tramples down more than he eats, and his appetite 
is not small. As for fences, barbed wire he cares 
no more for than a hog would of cobwebs, and af last 
the protests of the planters could no longer be dis- 
regarded, and the last survivors were shot. 

ore recently war has been declared on the hippo 
otami which infests the Zembesi, near the Victoria 
alls. A Hoxopens visitor and his guide were recently 
upset out of their boat by one of the big brutes and 
very nearly carried over the falls. They just managed 
to save their lives by struggling ashore on Cataract 
Island, and it was sixteen hours before they could 
be rescued. 

In March, 1905, four men were upsct in similar 
fashion in the Zambesi and one drowned; while as 
for crops, it is impossible to grow anything near 
the river. 

WILD DOGS ARE WORSE THAN TIGERS. 


‘Although hippo beef is eatable, and his heavy hide 

useful, it is certain that he does more harm than 
cod, and the edict has gone forth that he is to be 
estroyed. But it will be many years before Africa 
sces the last of this aquatic monster. The hippo 
brecds very fast, and is in many localities actually 
increasing in numbers. 

When one talks of dangerous wild beasts, one’s 
mind naturally turns to lions and tigers. Well, 
lions destroy a tremendous amount of game, and 
tigers are responsible for a thousand Hindoos yearly, 
and probably another thousand lives in Further India 
and the big Dutch islands of Borneo and Java. But 
both these beasts offer very fine sport, and indirectly 
they bring so much money into the countries they 
inhabit that their credit and debit accounts are pretty 
equally balanced. 

_ This is more than can be said for the wild dog. 
‘A more abominably mischievous and dangerous brute 
than the wild dog does not exist, and few have the 
slightest idea of how common it is nor of the extent 
of its ravages. Africa, India, and Australia, all have 
their wild dogs. 

THE SHEEP FARMERS’ ENEMY. 

In Africa they call them hunting dogs, and they 
are common from Rhodesia northwards. Small but 
a and very swift, they run in packs, and, 

ing possessed of keen scent and enormous powers 
of endurance, they are the worst peril to all sorts 
of game. They kill eland, hartebeest, and all the 
bucks, and they themselves are so cunning that they 
are very rarely killed. 

India’s pest is the red dog or “dhole,” which in- 
habits the Terai, that huge jungle along the base of 
the Himalayas. Nothing is safe from a pack of 
dhole, not even the lordly tiger himself. 

Australia has the “dingo,” an ugly cowardly brute, 
but the very worst sort of sheep killer. In most 

rts of the country there is a price on the dingo’s 

ead. Some years ago two mastiff dogs escaped into 
the bush in Southern Queensland and never returned. 
These have interbred with the dingoes, and the result 
is a new breed greatly expelling. the old in stature 
and ferocity. When the S.S. Federal was wrecked 
on the Southern Queensland coast, these dogs actually 
attacked the survivors and ate the dead bodies washed 
ashore. Great efforts have been made to wipe out 
this new pest. 

THE WOLF PERIL ISN'T A MYTH. 

No one can deny that the world at large would be 
much better off without wolves. Many on the 
wolf as a mere bogey of childhood. These people 
would realise that the actual facts of the case are 
very different if they had to put in a winter's day 
afoot in any of the big Russian forests, in some parts 
of Germany, in the Carpathians, or in the lonelier 
stretches of the Ardennes. 

Only last spring a Russian patrol near Georgenberg, 
on the German frontier, was attacked by a pack of 
wolves. One man was torn to pieces, a second died 
of his awful injuries; the other two men esca 
into a tree. et, remember, these were all 
powerful men and well armed. 

Another creature, or class of creature, the world 
would be well rid of are the crocodiles and alligators. 
True, their hides make useful leather, but they are 
cruel, voracious monsters which make thousands of 


our 


square miles of inland waters perilous as shark- 
infested seas. 

But of all quadrupeds whose presence constitutes 
the greatest menace to human life and safety, the 
worst is not lion, wolf, nor alligator. It is the rat. 

Tho rat is, of course, @ ferocious animal, and quite 
frequently kills injured or helpless human or other 
animals. Some readers may remember that dreadful 
case at Lewisham when a thrce-months-old baby 
me and partly eaten by rats in broad day- 
ight. 

ut the main danger from rats is that they are 
the chief instruments in carrying infection of all 
kinds from country to country. They are the greatest 
travellers in the world. Two centuries ago they were 
unknown in Western Tarope They came out of 
Asia and crossed to Bag oe exterminating ‘the 
native rats as they came. Now they infest the whole 
civilised world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the brown rat is 
man’s worst living enemy, and though he is a hunted 
outcast, with in most places a price on his head, he 
increaseg in a fashion simply astounding. 

In the West Indies alone the ruin that rats have 
wrought can only be computed in millions. They 
have spoilt thoysands of acres of sugar cane and other 
crops, killed kids, lambs, young pigs, poultry, game, 
birds, and other domestic animals too numerous to 
mention. And, unlike most other creatures, they 
have not one single redeeming quality. The man who 
invents a perfect method of extcrminating rats will 
be one of the greatest benefactors of his kind. 


SNAKES KILL 60,000 YEARLY. 


Rabbits are such enemies of the farmer that it has 
been argued that the world would be better without 
them. No need to recapitulate the millions which 
they have cost the Australian colonies. But there is 
after all, much to be said for the‘rabbit. Flesh and 
fur alike are valuable, and even.Australia is now 
getting back some £50,000 a year by the export of 
frozen rabbits. 

No one can produce an argument in favour of the 
venomous snake tribe. The cobra and karait yearly 
cause the lives of 22,000 Hindoos to end in torture, 
and the world’s death roll from 
snakes is estimated at fully 60,000. 

But it is quite 
hopeless to dream 
of the extermina- 
tion of poisonous 
reptiles. The 
cobra and rattlesnake might pos- 
sibly be killed out, but the swamp 
vipers and all their kind who live in the depths of swamp 
a must always remain a menace to human 
safety. 

Even poisonous snakes are not nearly so fatal to 
human life and to the spread of civilisation as are 
insects. And if the scientist be asked what three 
insects he would soonest see abolished, he promptly 
replies: first, the anopheles mosquito, the bearer of 
the malaria poison; second, the tsetse fly, killer of 
horses and cattle, and now known to infect human 
beings with the horrible sleeping sickness; thirdly, 
the common house fly, the unclean insect which 
spreads in human food bacilli of tvoboid and of all 
other dirt diseases. 


STORY. 


“Mamma, can you change sixpence for me?” asked 
the innocent little Gerald. 
“How do you wish it changed, dear?” said mamma. 
“Into a shilling,” was tha ingenuous response, 
——s to 
OUR LITTLE COLD SNAP. 


Tue recent cold snap get people talking. “What 
terrible weather,” they said to one another, and 
shivered as they said it. 

Yet the thermometer in England nowhere fell at 
any time to anywhere near zero, and mostly it ranged 
as high as from 25 to 30 degrees above that point. 

Such temperatures are naturally not dangerous to 
healthy human beings. It is not until zero is passed, 
that what may be called in this connection the “dan- 
ger zone” is reached. 

But after that each degree of lowered temperature 
means increased danger. At Moscow the other day 
men and women fell dead from cold wh2n the ther- 
mometer stood at 40 de below zero. In America, 
when a blizzard is blowing, it is reckoned ey 
certain death to face a temperature of 50 below. 

In a still atmosphere, however, considerably lower 
temperatures have been endured with impunity. 
Thus the members of Captain Scott’s Antarctic ex- 
pedition moved and worked freely in a temperature 
averaging GO below zero; and at ly Franklin Bay 
men endured for brief spells 73 degrees below. 

When, however, the record natural temperature 
of 89 below zero (121 degrees below freezing point) 
was istered at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, in January, 
1886, observers found that their breathing began 
to fail them if remained for more than a few 
minutes at a time in the open air. 

Probably a very few degrees lower than this would 
prove fatal to human life. Dogs, we know, are 
quickly killed by artificial temperatures of from 100 
to 120 degrees below zero; while long before absolute 
zero (493 of frost or 461 below zero Fahrenheit) 
is reached, all organic life is at an end. 


HOW GREAT WATIONS HAVE DIED. 


Some have Perished Fighting, Others have Passed 
Away Without a Struggle. 


Mosr countries which have died have gone down 
fighting. The Roman Empire perished like that. 
And by the irony of fate the power of the Cosars 
came to an end far away from Rome. 

After it had existed for centuries the Roman Em- 
pire became so vast and unwieldy that it had to be 
divided into two—the Empire of tho West and the 
pepe of the East. The capital of the former was 

m 


e. 

The Empire of the West became so weak at last 
that it could make no stand against its enemies. 
Rome was sacked by the barbarians, and eventually 
became, not the capital of a vast empire, but the 
city of the Popes, over which the pcntiffs reigned as 
kings. The temporal power of tho Popes lasted till 
1870, while the capital of Italy was first Turin and 
then Milan. Finally, the city was taken without a 
real fight by the soldiers of the King of Italy. 

The Empire of the East had its capital at Con- 
stantinople. For centuries it was the greatest power 
in the world. But it became honeycombed with vice 
and enervated with pride and luxury. Also it grew 
old and weak. ‘Then, in 1422, the Turks made 
a tigerish spring on Constantinop!e, and took it by 
storm. The last of the Greek Emperors died sword in 
hand, and his descendants aro living in England 
to-day, in very humble situations. 

ROME HUMBLED EGYPT'S PRIDE. 

Egypt, once so powerful and famous under the 
Pharaohs, was conquered by Rome, and was after- 
wards swamped by the Moslems. The crescent was 
supreme in the land of the Nile, and the aforetime, 
haughty Egyptians were slaves fur a thousand years. 

The Great Moghuls used to reign in India, In 
the days of Queen Elizabeth the Moghul—or Emperor 
of Delhi, as he was sometimes called—was so powerful 
that he thought it a vast condescension on his part 
to receive an embassy from the Maiden Queen. But 
as time went on the great rajahs, or tributary kings, 
rebelled against the Moghuls. India was rent 
asunder by the wars between rival rajahs. This gave 
the Europeans a chance. 

France at first held the upper hand, and nearly 
conquered the land. But then England drove France 
back, and seized the Empire of the Great Moghuls 
for herself. The heir of the Moghuls, by the way. 
still enjoys a pension given by the British Govern- 
ment as a compensation for the throne lost by his 
ancestors. 

WHEN POLAND WAS A POWER. 

Poland used to occupy a big pss on the map of 
Europe. At one time it was much larger and stronger 
than Russia. The Tsar of Russia and the Emperor 
of Austria were only too glad to be on good terms 
with the King of Poland, and there was no King of 
Prussia in those days. 

Noble adventurers from all parts of the world 
flocked to the Polish capital at Warsaw, eager to 
serve in the Polish armies. The Duke of Monmouth, 
son of our King Charles II., thought of doing this. 

But Poland perished through her own faults and 
follies. The mass of the common people were slaves 
in all but name. They were not allowed to move 
from one part of the country to another without 
leave; they could not own a foot of land, and they 
could never be sure that they might not be sold by 
the great noble they served to a new master. Hence 
the nobles and the people never stood together in 
times of danger or disaster. 

Poland was a big country—but it was divided 
against itself; and Russia, Prussia, and Austria com- 
bined were more powerful. They all three joined 
hands, and each took a large share of Poland in 
1772. That was the “First Partition of Poland.” 
= en submitted tamely, for they were still 
ae “VENICE AND ITS REIGN OF TERROR. 

In 1793 the trio of robbers made a second swoop, 
Only the ghost of Poland was left. Another year 
saw the end of the tragedy. The last remnants of 
Poland were swallowed up by Russia, Prussia, and 


Austria. 

The fate of the Republic of Venice is one of the 
most dramatic in all history. For hundreds of years 
the City of the Lagoons was one of the most power- 
ful states in the world. Its Doges ranked as the 
equals of the proudest Kings. Its alliance was coveted 
by the greatest powers. Its government was one of 
sheer terrorism. The Doge was hardly more than a 
splendid figure-head. All real power rested in the 
hands of the dreaded Council of Ten and the Secret 
Three. The latter were a trio of living mysteries, 
and were known by name to practically no one in 
Venice. 

Sometimes a man was one of the Secret Threo, and 
his own wife and children never dreamed it. Thoir 
most dreaded servants were masked mutes. If a 
Venctian, no matter how high his rank, was de- 
nounced by the Council of Ten or tho Secret Three 
he knew he was no better than a dead man. So the 
Government of Venice was a terror to its own people 
and the outside world. Then Napoleon came upon 
the scene, and “the Lion of St. Mark licked the dust.” 


Edalji, who wae imprisoned fer cattle maiming and is now suddenly released, tells hie story on page one. 
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EARTHQUAKES FORETOLD BY 
_ ELEPHANTS. ; 

Tlave animals some sensitive sixth sense which 
enables them ty detect the immincnce of an earth- 

uake, while yet all is stable and still to our blunter 
intelligences ? : 

This’ oft-mooted question is bronght freshly into 
prominence in connection with the recent disaster 
at Kingston, where the Goverment mules showed 
marked anxiety and alarm—some of them even 
stam peding—during several hours pricr to the coming 
on of the earth-tremors that wrecked the city. 

Of course, this may have been mere coincidence. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that similar signs of 
uneasiness have been frequently neted before in 
ecnnection with similar disasters elsewhere. . 

Sometimes, indeed, not uneasiness only, but abject 
terror has been shown; as, for instance, at Talca- 
huano (Chilli), in 1835, where all the dogs fled howl- 
ing from the city; and at Djocja (Java), in 1867, 
where the cocks started crowing shrilly in the middle 
of one of the darkest nights of the year, and in 
every case when released scurried away with their 
hens into the open country. ; 

Prior to the great earthquake which devastated 
the Riviera in 1887, again, it was noticed that the 
horses were unusually restive. The terrible one that 
destroyed Iquique in 1868 was heralded by the flight 
across the doomed city of :mmense flocks of sea- 
birds hurrying inland from the open ocean. 

hout Japan the belief is held that when 
rate are observed to be ferseking a town or village, 
it means that either an outbreak of the pl or 
the advent of an carthquake is imminent. In ore 
the commissariat el ts absolutely refused to go 
to work on the morning of the day cf the disastrous 
earthquake of April, ; 
Sa a) | 
“Drm you bump your funny-bone, Willie?” 
“No; me fink me bumped me cry-bone!” 
_—_0C 
THE TRUE REASON. 

Soms friends were talking once before a well-known 
eoetententnt of She otieet of & powertal pouting epee sie 
mind, and someone said, enthusiastically 

“The painter with his brush can bring tears to the 

. eye quite as well as the 
: poet with his lyre.” 

“That is indeed 
true,” replied the cari- 
caturist. “I was in 
Blank’s studio yester- 
day, and he was show- 
ing me one of his 
pictures, and though I 
am not usually in the melting mood I wept for ten 


minutes. 
“Ah! Ihad heard that Blank was treating a very 
thetic subject. And you found his wonderful 


“Oh, that isn’t it. He stuck his wonderful brush in 
my eye while gesticulating.” 


Sr a1 ©] 
Beocar: “Kind lady, please remember the poor.” 
Lady: “I’ve no money with me.” 
Beggar: “Oh, anything will do—a piece of jewellery 


or your furs.” 
SOC 

CLIMBING ICE-CLIFFS BY BALLOON. 

Tas news brought to Queenstown by the Teutonic 
the other day, to the effect that the four-masted 
trading ship, William Nottingham, had collided while 
off ts orn with an iceberg “ten miles long and 
1,500 ani cannot oe nei oe ns no 
icebergs anywhere approaching that altit are 
found in the Antarctic Ocean. 

Probably “1,500” is a misprint for “500,” unless 
indeed, it is meant to include in tha calculation that 


tion of the berg which was submerged; but this 
fs aot the recognised method of calculating the height 
of icebergs. 


table- 
bergs are not inteorpently ibid gp that size, 
or even larger. Indeed, there is reliable evidence 


which everywhere covers the great Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 

This terminates regularly, so far as it has been 
surveyed, in ice-cliffe averaging between 200 and 
400 feet high—the “Great Ice Barrier,” of Ross. He 
failed to scale it; but Captain Scott soared above 
it in a balloon during the recent British expedition, 
and first amongst mortals, on the icy desola- 


tion 

It is the falling from time to time of these ice 
cliffe inte the sea that is now believed to be respon- 
sible for the so-called “tidal waves,” which sweep 
without rhyme or reason across the South Atlantic 
at uncertain intervals, playing havoo with stray ships 
taken unawares, and devastating lonely islands, 


The most dramatic atory ever told is that related by George Edalji. 


ABSENT-MINDED. 

Tae dear old professor was one of the kindest-hearted 
men in the set but he was also one of the most 
absent-minded. : 

He was recently visiting his yf fe nephew, 
and, naturally, the young wife was full of praises of her 
first-born. 

The professor listened like a man in a dream to her 
recital of the remark- 
able fortitude with 
which he cut his teeth 
and his truly wonderful 


intelligence. 

At fast the dear old 
fellow woke ie with a 
start, and felt he really 
must eay something for 
the sake of at any rate 
appearing interested. 
“Can the dear little fellow walk ?” Lejinquired mildly. 

“ Walk?” said the proud mother. ‘“ Why, he has 
been walking six months !” 

“Dear me!” said the professor, lapsing once more 
pa abstraction. “ What a long way be must have 


SOC 
Mason's Wire (to her husband): “Do you think 
you could get Captain Lehmann into a bad 


temper at this morning’s drill? Because then he'll 
— and stamp on hig wife’s new hat, which she 
just got from Paris” 
a OL 

“You sketch with a free hand, Miss Brownsmith,” 
remarked the professor, who had been critically ex- 
amining her portfolio. 

“Entirely free,” said the young lady, as she cast 
down her eyes in soft confusion, and waited for the 
professor to follow up the opening. 

i a] Ol ed 

Litre Girt: “Mamma, I’m afraid you're not so 
pretty as nurse.” 

Mother: “Why, dear?” 

Little Girl: “We've been in the park half an 
hour, and not a single soldier has come to talk to 


you.” 
SOC 


SOC 


De diet HEY ROARED. 
“Dis, Harw pe!” hissed the villain. And the 
hero of the piece prepured to fall and perish, i 
to the inatrastions of the prom hook peated 

But, alack! the revolver with which the fell deed was 
to be executed failed to do its horrid work. The villain, 
however, was a man of resource. He stole behind his 
victim und smote him 2B 


king the 
body was late 


cue. 
He walked on, and in due course found the body, 
was not a funny man by any means; but, still be fies 
words caused a yell of laughter that George Robey 
might have been proud of. 
“Shot!” he cried tragically. “He's been shot 


through the back!” 
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TOWNS WITH PRIVATE PARLIAMENTS 
_ Tue Parliament at Westminster, which the King 
is to open in State on February 12th, is not the 
only institution of the kind in the Kingdom. 

At Douglas, in the Isle of Man, there sits tle 
Tynwald, a | -?e parliament in miniature, with 
an upper and a lower chamber, the latter the far- 
famed and curiously-named House of Keys. In tha 
Upper House sit the two deemsters, island dignitaries 
rendered famous all over the English speaking wor!] 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Hall Cainc’s 
well-known novel. 

The Manx Parliament levies its own taxes, and 
spends them as it likes, except that it has to pay 
an annual contribution of £10,000 towards the up- 
k of the Imperial Army and Navy. 

ro, again, has its Stannary Parliament, which 
meets periodically to deal with matters relating to 
mines and mining within the counties of Cornwall 
and Devon, and which claims, and sometimes excr- 
cises, the right of absolving miners from serving in 
the militia, 
Then, too, at Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, there 
age at stated intervals, the Sweinmote, onc of 

) oldest deliberative assemblies in England, and 
which takes cognisance of all that pertains to the 
slaughter or preservation of beasts of warren and 
chase in the New Forest. 

The famous Town Parliament of Berwick has 
ceased to exist since 1885, when the borough was, 
by special Act of the Legislature at Westminstcr, 
included within the United Kingdom. But the 
Jersey Estates, which is the Parliament of the 
Channel Islands, still meets regularly at St. Helicr, 
and has recently brought in a Bill to abolish public 
executions, with a view to preventing that form cf 
punishment being meted out to Thomas Connan, con- 
victed the other day of murdering his brother-in- 
law in a cornfield. 

SOC 


ANOTHER ARTFUL DODGER. 
An ee eye who lived near a large boarding. 


so man of glass broken in hi 

ress house tha he ‘-- oo 
e roun Y 

ga cankaciaer offering SO a: 

103. reward to informers. " 


The plan met with imme- 
diate success. 

“ Please, sir, Tom Smith 
has broken a pane of 
glass,” piped a ferret-eyed 
youngster, holding out an 
eager hand for the reward. 

Partica'ars were demanded and given, and the reward 
honourably paid. Then Tom Smith, summoned by a 
threatening note, presented himself to make good the 
damage he had,done. 

“ You here again P” ere the astonished old gent'e- 
man. “You're not Tom Smith; you're the lad who 
rounded on him.” 

“ Quite right, sir; but I’m Tom Smith all the same,” 
answered the boy, dropping three bright shillings on tlie 
table. “I broke the pane myeelf, and thought I'd 
claim the reward before anyone else had the chance. 
T'm seven bob in pocket that way |” 


SOC 


LEARNED LABOURERS. 
2 Worxino rpc! who have educated Somstives up fe 
certain point are not 
learned leboeest is a uv aaa: 


day. Aisoegh only a humble 


made _ himsclf 


peg . nd. A certain ae 
® time each evening wae set aside for 
imparting his knowledge, free be charge, to such of 
— as cared to profit by the oppor- 


Bray’s name was not known beyond his own district, 
occasionally the fame of such men spreads far 
and wide. There was, for instance, Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith, whose “Sparks from the 
his name almost a household word both 
ca. 


such intellectual giants 
y Beka saa Who: 
masters,” and “Foot vf oT 1 
read and enjoyed 
learned, 


one 
Ne 


orwi 


, Hebrew, 
and Arabic languages, 


It begins on page one of this number. 
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- A Few weeks there took place in the parish 
church of Yarmouth the annual service known as the 
; pleeaing ot the nets.” On the walls to right and 
left of altar, and also on the communion rails, 
fishing nets were hung, presenting, to the stranger, 
a novel and strange appearance. 

At the conclusion of evensong the Bishop of Ipswich 
recited prayers over the nets, in which Divine protec- 
tion was invoked for the fishormen and a blessing on 
their ingathering of the harvest of the deep was 
pronounced. — 

Perhaps still more quaint, and certainly no less 
interesting, is the ancient ceremony of blessing the 
fields, which is annually perfo at Whitwell, a 
large parish situated on the borders of Nottingham- 
gare Ane Derbyshire, on Rogation Day and follow- 
ing days. 

Preceded ‘by a crossbearer, the rector and choristers 
and banner-bearere march in ordered procession to 
various homesteads, halts being made in fields to 
offer prayers for abundant crops, and the heal 
rosperity, and spiritual well-being of all enga 
in the cultivation of the soil. 

On the way the Litany is chanted by the choristers, 
and the effect of the whole ceremony is impressive 
in the extreme. To cover the whole of the parish 
occupies three days. 

About two and a half years ago the unique. 
ceremony of blessing a blast-furnace took place at 
the Great Fenton Collieries, in the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries district. The occasion was the putting into 
blast of one of the huge furnaces which the Stafford 


Mareiep life being woman’, correct ye one 
might argue that the married lady must happier 
than the single woman, but it all depends. 
A married woman has privileges and pleasures 
peculiarly her own, but, of course, the same may be 
said of the unwed woman. Yet there is this differ- 
ence—a married woman may indulge in most of the 
pleasures of the unwed woman, but the latter is 
debarred from participating in many of the pleasures 
of the married Tian 

We know, of course, wherein a married woman’s 
chief pleasures lie; her husband, her home, perchance 
her family—these are the chief factors in bringing 
haypinee within her grasp. But then it must be 
confessed that her freedom is limited, her time is not 
her own; she has a multitude of duties to perform, 
but they are, or ought to be, labours of love. 
The unwed woman, being practically independent, 
may do pretty much as she likes; she will incon- 
venience no one by shutting up her home and going 
off for a fortnight on a holiday. And, besides, she 
has greater liberty of speech than the married lady, 
who must ever be on guard lest an indiscreet remark 
does harm to one of the family. 
Then as regards a family. Well, children bring 
great happiness, but, alas! they sometimes cause 

eat grief. One may be taken away, then another. 
r one may turn out a vagabond, or, again, the 
husband may drop into dissipated habits. 

The unwed woman, of course, rung no such risks of 
having her happiness ruined by such disasters. She 
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To be a ae 
in the best o 


a 


is to indulge to an unlimited extent 
everything, particularly eatables—so 
runs the popular impression. But it is largely 
erroneous. Truth once again proves to be stranger 
than fiction; for some kings, like certain well-known 
multi-millionaires, are amongst the most frugal of 
eaters. A 

Queen Alexandra’s beautiful cemplexion has been 
attributed to her simple and careful diet, and she has 
a veritable fad for stewed fruit of many varieties. 
She has a at liking for fritters, but her favourite 
breakfast dish is raisins cooked with apple sauce. 

The Prince of Wales shares his mother’s fondness 
for plain dishes, with a predilection for the French 
cuisine, as compared with the English, whilst oysters 
constitute the favourite food in household of His 
Royal Highness. The three eldest of the little princes 
take lanch with their parents, but the others dine 
with their tutors and governesses. Before retiring, 
the little princes and their sister ure given no actual 
supper, no elaborate meal, but perhaps a few daintily- 
cut sandwiches, or a little game. . 

It was the King himself, howeve:, who wisely set 
the example of short and simple meals, and he has 
recently expressed the opirior that the dinner of 
mcdern society is much too prolonged and held at 
too late an hour. When he is a guest at country 
houses it is his express wish that the dinner should 


Biassing fishingNels,aFialds. 


ia a Iron Company had added to their extensive 
works, 

The proceedi: were conducted by the Rev. the 

Hon. Leonard Tyrwhitt, who, having concluded the 
religious portion of the programme, set the furnace 
alight. Amid the applause of a large assemblage of 
the workpeople he next proceeded to smash a bottle 
of champagne in the flames, and afterwards sus- 
pended a horse shoe on the side of the furnace as a 
token of luck. 
_ The “blessing of the hounds” is a ceremony which 
is carried out every season in the great Forest of 
Compiegne, in France. It hag been handed down 
from medisval times, having originated in the days 
of Louis XI., who, to increase the ardour and instinct 
of his hounds, was in the habit of starving them 
before hunting day. 

The ravenoug animals, however, on one occasion 
attacked Oliver le Daim, the King’s familiar friend, 
whom they bit so severely that he succumbed to his 
injuries. His Majesty was so grieved at this that he 
did not hunt again for thirteen years; but on the 
occasion of the marriage of his daughter, Anne, a 
gee pant was organised as part of the wedding 
‘estivities. 

To prevent any recurrence of the former mishaps, 
a cardinal was called in to bless the hounds and to 
turn their hearts from evil. That was so far back 
as 1318, and the hunting fraternity have kept up the 
— to this day—ncarly six hundred years after- 


wards. 
It was duly performed last year, the pack, 


may move through life quietly, although she may 
often lament the fact that no one has come forward 
to claim her hand in marriage. Still, she finds that 
there are cid papi 

And naturally a married woman has greater liberty 
of speech than the unwed lady where men are con- 
cerned. Mrs. Grundy is much more tolerant with 
married ladies than single ones. She keeps a tight 
rein on the latter, but allows the former a consider- 
able amount of scope. 

And do not imagine that this only lasts whilst the 
unwed woman is so far young. It lasts so long as sho 
is a spinster, and in this respect I do think that 
married ‘ladies have the advantage. 

But if we consider the pros of the one as 
compared with the other—well, I think we must 
allow that, everything else being equal, the prospect 
of the married lady is vastly superior—a home of her 
own, a home assured, a family coming on in years. 

Now, this latter means a very great deal, for one 
of the happiest times in a married woman’s life is 
when girls reach an age for marrying and boys aro | 
ready to go forth into the great world of business to, 
seck whatever fortune may await them there. The | 
married woman, in short, has a pleasant time to look 
forward too. 

The unwed woman, too, has something to look 
forward to, but her prospect is one of uncertainty— 
she may not marry; she is not very sure about having 
a home when she reaches that dread time when she 
will be “too old to work.’? Her outlook is rather a, 


be served at 6.30 or 7 p.m., and not exceed one hour 
in length. 

In this connection, the meal hours obtaining in 
the Prince of Wales’s household are interesting. 
Breakfast is taken at 9.30 a.m., lunch at 2 p.m., 
tea at & p.m., and dinner at 8.30 p.m. After a 
visit to the theatre, however, their Reyal Highnesses 
simply have a light supper. 

Everyone knows that at. Christmas our Royal circle 
enjoy a hearty dinner of the old-fashivned sort. From 
time immemorial certain dishes have always appeared 
on the Royal table at this festival, and one of these is 
roast swan. This regal bird is genarsity kept for 

urely ornamental purposes, yet its rich brown flesh 
is so tender and sweet as to hold a high place in the 
favour of gourmets. . 

A delicacy which both the King and Prince of 
Wales like better, however, is caviare, and when 
plovers’ eggs are to be had they are always keenly 
relished; by His Majesty. . 

Queen Wilhelmina has a partiality for all kinds of 
milk puddings, and, indeed, for anything made with 
cream. Chocolate is another favourite of hers, and 
she keeps a special chef to prepare good wholesome 
chocolate dishes for her household. 

The Queen of Portugal, who has long been a 
sufferer from nervous exhaustion, lives to a great 
extent on hot bread; whilst her consort is constantly 
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sixteen full-blooded hounds, leaving the kennels at . 
six o'clock in the morning, led in pairs by eight 
valets de chasse, and the beaters. . 

The procession having reached the outside of the 
village church, the animals were whipped into some 
semblance of quiet, and the chaplain came forth 
with two vicars in full robes to perform the ceremony. 
After sprinkling the dogs with holy water, he offered 
up the following prayer in the old French language : 

“May God permit these dogs by their ardour and 
instinct to contribute to the success of the hunt, 
and keep them from turning furiously on the 
hunters.” Then the hounds and the assembled com- 
pany started off for the day’s sport. 

In somo parts of Belgium and Switzerland the 

ractice sti revails of “blessing the horses” on 

t. Anthony’s Day, just as it did hundreds of ycars 
ago. Headed by the chief pastor and a number of 
other priests, all richly vested, and carrying the 
Host under a canopy of gold, the horses, with their 
riders, move in one long procession to the field where 


the ceremony is to place. . 
In the centre of the group of | pens the chief 
takes his stand, with the horses and those in charge 


of them in a huge outer circle. Incense is swung 
north, south, cast, and west, while the Host is pre- 
sented in each of these directions, and the priest 
reverently recites the benediction of St. Anthony. 

Having thus blessed the horses north, south, east, 
and west, the priest’s duty is at an end, and the 
crowd of horses and humanity slowly melts away to 
resume the even tenor of their lives. 


Are Married Women Happier? 


cheerless one, and if she is not possessed of a little 
rendy money—why, the future cannot look over- 
bright for her. 

So far as one can see, therefore, the married 
woman ought to have tho happier time of it, for her 
future is to all intents and purposes assured, all 
going well; and even if something happens to tho 
husband—why, sons and daughters will be there in all 
likelihood to aid, it may be financially. 

There is a security felt 4 the married womau, but 
there is an unprotected, how-will-it-all-end sort of 
feeling connected with the average spinster’s 
condition. 

It may, of course, be argued that there is not the 
wear and tear in single life. In that state, it may be 
reasoned, the crosses, the trials, the worries, and 
annoyances are absent which in married life are 
supposed to be present. That may be so, but there is 
one heavy cross to bear in spinsterhood—the weary 
cross of loneliness. 

The married woman, on the other hand, does not 
know loneliness in the home that is her own, amongst 
the family that, too, is hers. And she has love at 
the fireside; a husband is there who loves her, with 
the children who adore her. Add to this that, if sho 
has married early enough, she may have the delight of 
seein happy grandchildren playing about her knce 
ere the shadows have fallen deeply over life’s evening. 

Had I a casting vote to give, it would be in favour 
of the married woman. she, in my opinion, is far 
happier than any single woman ever can hope to be. 


What Kings Eat. 


put to the necessity of “dieting” himself, in order 
to reduce the “too, too solid flesh.” which is the 
bugbear of his life. He inherits this from his grand- 
father, Victor Emmanuel, who ate only one meal 
every twenty-four hours; but that, it has been play- 
fully said, lasted all day, for he was an enormous 
eater. 

King Charles of Roumania has recently been under 
a rigorous milk diet, but the Royal fashion of “dict- 
ing” has no more earnest devotee than the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who originated it, and who has been 
rightly called “the most abstemiots of monarchs.” 

e Sultan of Turkey takes all his meals alone, 
except when he is entertaining Royaltics or ambassa- 
dors. His food consists principally of vegetables, 
which are brought to the Royal table in sealed silver 
saucepans. The precaution of sealing all foods before- 
hend is extended to the Sultan’s favourite beverage— 
namely, water, which is sent to the palace in scaled 
barrels, strictly guarded. The Sultan eats very spar- 
ingly, and only on rare occasions touches meat. 

uch is not the Kaiser's custom, however, for one 
of his favourite dishes is German becfsteak with 
mashed potatoes. The usual menu at the Imperial 
table consists of soup, fish, meat. vegetab'cs, and 
cheese, washed down with wine, cither from the Rhine 
or the Moselle, which is always served in unlabelled 
and open bottles. 


Edalji declares his innocence to the world in the etory he tells on page one of this number. 
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Inventor at Thirteen. 
j + tax “i pelea f hiner Sa 
jus en out a or an 
Fox's Daring Leap. 

A fox pursued by some hounds in Devonshire, dashed 
over a precipice of feet from the ground, and, coming 


Youthful Business Men. 

The school children at Hildenborough, Kent, who 
formed a profitable —— company recently, have 
now a canteen, which proved equally successful. 


A cup of good cocoa is sold for a farthing. 


Vaccination for Trees. 2 
It is stated ina report recently by the Washing- 


issued 
ton Bureau of Manufactures that the life of exhausted trees 
can be prolonged by vaccination with a solution of sulphate 
of iron, The method isthe discovery of a Russian scientist. 
Seven Cats by a Death-bed. 

A London coroner held an inquest recently on an 
elderly woman named Haslett, who was found dead in her 
bed at Spitalfields, with seven Persian cats “ keeping guard ” 
round her. The of an institute w cares for 
lost cats applied to the coroner for the address, so that she 
might send for the cats and provide a good home for them. 


Blackbirds Fight a Cat. 

The clerk at the Beckenham Parish Church found two 
young blackbirds in the church He placed these in a 
cage outside his house, where the old birds found them and 
used to feed them. One morning, whilst engaged in his 
work, the hen bird was seized by a cat, whereupon the cock 
attacked it furiously, aud with such a commotion as to 
Attract an attendant in the churchyard, with the result that 
the hen was rescued. 
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Voting at Twelve. 
A gil, twelve years old, entered a polling booth at 
Belfast during the recent municipal election, an demanded 


a ballot paper.’ Her name was on the register, and she got 
the paper, voted, and ran out laughing. 
Chameleon Church. 

The Bishop of Barking dedicated a church at Grays, 
Essex, recently, which was built a few B baat ago by the 
pe. ein was transferred by them to ano denomination, 

was recently bought at auction for the Church of 
England. 

A Machine to Sell Stamps. 

A German engineer has invented an automatic pos- 
tage-stamp machine, which not only sells the stamps, bat— 
what is perhaps far more of a public boon, considering the 
insanitariness of licking stamps—also sticks them on the 
letter. Another advantage claimed for the machine is that 
it cannot be robbed. 


Lucky Thirteen. 

The official in charge of the Highways of Pennsylvania, 
has received a letter from a man who asked for the number 
“13” for his motor-car. The be 4 a says he was elected 
to office by thirteen votes; that he has t m men under 
him, and that his fire alarm key is No. 13. As No. 13 has 
already been issued, the department has arranged to give 
him No. 1313. 

Japanese Farmers for Canada. 

A scheme is on foot for creating a Japanese agricultural 
colony in the heart of Alberta. Well-to-do Japanese 
farmers are to be taken out, according to the project, and they 
will turn their attention to the raising of wheat and the 
cultivation of sugar beet and anything else which will 
thrive in the climate. A group of Japanese capitalists 
Pears rr eae 8 eh en ae from the Cana- 

Pacific Railway. 
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A Few Items of Fact the: 
Interest You. 


Rabbiting in a Chimney, 
the chimney of a house at High Beck. 


While oe 
which been unoccupied for some time, an 
A m sweep, to his great sarprints brought down 
seven full-grown wild white rabbits, which he “ bagged.” 


Tickets by Weight. 
The committee which arranged a carnival ball 
Grase’ en, in Austria, d for entrance tickets kere 


ing to the weight of the visitors. Sixpence per stone wis 
the rate fixcd, and a weighing machine was ect up at the 
entrance. 

Brightening up Evening Dress. 

Quite a stir hns been made in London cociety by the 
a rance at fashionable functions of gentlemen wearing 
gaily-coloured silk lapels to their evening coats. Such hucs 
as purple and white, both in delicate tints, are being worn 
by a few daring innovators of style. 

Coffee and Matrimony. 

A café proprictor who recently ed new premires at 
Berlin adopted an excellont way of ming his business, 
He put in the papers very enticing matrimonial adverti-o- 
ments. In reply to the many answers received from the<v 
a meeting was arranged at the café. As fortune-hunting 
is a recognised profession in Berlin, the café was crowded 
day after day with people, chiefly men, with an eye for the 
main chance, and the business received an excellent start. 
Poaching by Electricity. 

Along the banks of the Aire and Calder Canal runs a 

of electric wires which provides the current to t!:o 
motors that haul the barges. The unlicensed sportsmen 
contrives to hook a piece of wire on those live lines and seri 
a current of electricity into the water ofthe canal. Tho 
effect on the fish is entable. The water is so much 
disturbed that within a considerable radius the fish aro 
rendered unconscious. In this condition they are easily 
landed with a hand-net, 
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A BOTTLE-WASHING HINT. 
Bort ies that are very aiety inside 
can be wash -1 much easier if a few 
peas are sped inside the bottle 
with th: cleansing water. The 
shakin: ci the ho'de is diminished 
by Fail. Shots are sometimes used, 
but this method is not satisfactory, as 
lead poisoning might result, 
SOC S 

OILING CARRIAGE WHEELS. 


ZAYLWaY carriage and waggon wheels are lubricated 
m this manner; The jo (A) is the of the 


axle which bears the weight of the 
vehicle, and this passes through the 
axle box, in which the lubricating 
takes place. At the top of this box 
is a bearing (B) of brass or white- 
metal, in which the journal runs. 
Beneath the journal is a spring, 
having a pad of wool fastened to 
it, dipping into the oil well (C). 
The oil soaks this pad, which is kept 
in ition inst the underneath 
patton of the journal by means 
of the spring, thus maintaining a 
continuous and even lubrication. 
The axle box is fixed to the bearing 
a of the coach (D) and is provided with an inspection 
lid ( ) by which the bearing and pad can be easily 
snspected. 


Personal Pars. 


The Shah of Persia. 

Tue Shah of Persia has a passion for collecting valuable 
cats, and if, on his travels, he should happen to come across 
a cat which takes his fancy, he immodiately ‘gives orders 
for it to be purchased, and will accept no refusals from the 
owner. He ses numerous splendid creatures, who 
have a small army of attendants specially to look after 
them. 

The German Crown Prince. 

Tn German Crown Prince docs not apparently feel the 
same need to hare his presence greeto: by the flying of 
flags and banners, and general signs of outward festivity, 
as his illustrious father. Before his recent visit to 
Magdeburg, whero ho represented tho Kaiser, tho Crown 
Prince informed the town council that he wished as few 
decorations as possible in the streets, and would prefer that 
the money voted for the purpose should be employed in 
relioving the prevaler.t distress. 


Lord Alverstone. 

ATHLETHS remember Lord Alverstone as the best long- 
distance runner of his day at Cambridge. He was more 
than once succossful in the Oxford and Cambridye sports, 
and also won one of the first amateur athletic chawpionships 
atold Lillie bridge. Lord Alverstone has Leen the president 
of the A.A.A. for many yeara, and rarcly fails to be present 
at the championship meeting. Curiously enough, in his 
most famous case—the Belt libel cise of .581—he defended 
Sir Charles Lawes, a former redoultable opponent on the 


cinder path, 
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PREVENTS A BULGING WALL. 
WHEN the wall of a building bulges out in one part 
a strong bar of iron with a screw 
thread at the end is fixed by a lar 
nut to some reliable support inside 
the building. Upon the bulgin 
of the wall is placed a plate of _ +4 
iron shaped like the letter 8; to this — 
is fixed the other end of the rod, - 
The rod is then heated, and as it 
expands the nut is screwed up 
according to the extent of the bulge. 
Then as the rod cools and contracts 
the wall is pulled back to its proper position. 
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FOR SCREWING PIPES. 
Steam pipes and things akin to them can be quickly 
loosened or tightened in the following way, if coupling 


= tongs are not at hand. 


ra a 


All that is neceseary is a 
steel wedge teethed after 
the manner of asaw. As 
the ee is only about 
two inches long it can 
be carried about in the 
engineer's or plumber’s 
. : pocket. An i 
er is also required. The spanner is fitted roun 
pipe and the wedge, and the teeth press on the pipe 
and enable the spanner to get a grip. 
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H. B. Irving. 

Mr. H, B. Invina, while riding on a street car in Montreal 
lately, tendered an American coin in payment of his fore. 
The French-Canadian conductor refu: the coin, and 
demanded Canadian money. “That don’t here,” he 
suapped. “That's all I havo,” said “ H. B.” sorrowfully. 
“Can’t help that,” retorted the conductor; “gimme a 
Canadian coin or get off.” And poor Irving, with one 
“heavy” glanco at the man and a muttered aside, 
got off in the midst of a blinding storm of wind and 
snow. 


Prince Alexander of Battenterg. 

Paince ALEXaxpDER or BaTTENBERG is twenty-one years of 
— He is a good-looking youth, strong and active, is fond 
of music, sings well, and his stock of comic songs is said to 
be much appreciated in the Royal circle. He was a special 
favourite of Queen Victoria, and one of her last acts was to 
order a piece of furniture for his private sitting-room. He 
~  apet Queen Shey See ? Spain, were among 

C) relatives m whom her e 
Osborne in January, 1901. i arse tomes $e 


Lord Justice Romer, 
Lorp Justice Romer, who is sixty-six years of hi 

the author of his being the ee a een 
of an early Victorian generation, and whose professional 
and literary connections put his son in the way of wooing 
his future wife, Miss Betty Lemon, the daughter of the 
editor of Punch. The bridegroom was four-and-twonty, 
and wore his blushing Cambridge honours thick upon him, 
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A TUBE CUTTER. 

A PATENT combined tube cutter and wrench is shown 
here. Its principal users 
are workers in the en- . 
gineering and plumbing 9 
tra The tube is 
placed in the curve at 
the end of the instrument 
and screwed tizht by the 
revolving handle. As it 
presses down, the little 
steel wh-el cuts a deep 
groove round the tube. A sharp tap on one end of the 
pipe then sufficcs to snap it. Sometimes as many as 
three wheels are employe 

_—_OCo 
FOR MOVING BARRELS. 

Tue illustration depicts a tool that is particularly 
useful to draymen and others 
who have to move large barrels 
when they are packed in drays 
or trucks. The hook of the 
tool is fixed into the rim of the 
barrel, and by using pressure at 
the top of the handle the barrel 
can be easily pulled over. Tlie 
handle of the implement is 
made of wood. ‘he small 
sketch gives a better idea of 
the metal part of the tool. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


for he was both Senior W: ler and Smith’s Prizeman. 


Petit oh 9 "s Cotiage, ys t him as Professor a 
as lo! as co . t t . Il , 
Bar in 1867, and found his calling. ook his call to the 


need Marcus Beresford. 
RD Marcus Breesrorp was born on Christmas Day, 
1848, the fourth son of the fourth Marquess of Waterford, 
and ge oS Lord Charles Beresford. Lord 
Marcu an e@ equerry to the King and manager 
of his Majesty’s racing stud, is one of the best-known 
authorities on pee ee aees Every Beresford knows and 
can ride a horse, and in Lord Marcus the love of the thorough- 
bred has been well developed. For five years he occupied 
so baie te — Co starter to the Jockey Club. He 
» 
Tord. tlsstecan, ussars and an A.D.C. to Ireland’s 


Sir Edward Elgar. 

Srp Epwarp Exar once happened to hear a blind Black- 
burn lad, named Wolstenholme, play the organ in church. He 
questioned him, and the boy confessed that his great desire 
was to become a doctor of music, but he could not see to 
write the examination popes The composer then induced 
the authorities to ag im to act as amanuersis to the 
blind organist. Sir Edward went with Wolstenholme to 
Oxford for the various exaruinations, read over the questions, 
and wrote the answers at Wolstenholme’s dictation. His 
——-: = fe nen big rosactiods - Wolstenholme 

in rson to obtain the de; ie 
Doc.” at Oxford. » =—a— 
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SNEERING rela- 
tions are like thorns. 
They are liable to 

rick. They hurt. 

hey make one want 
tos.y things. But 
they frequently act 

3 goads, which 
cause young fellows 
to bounce higher 
than they would 
ever do without 
their assistance. 

“Fancy our John 
doing anything!” 

Can’t you imagine 
some relations 
saying that P Some 
relations bavesucha 
talent for sneering. 
They don’t mean to 
do any harm, bless 
them. They haven’t 
the remotest inten- 
tion of hurting 
: anyone's feelings— 
Jchn’s feelings least of all. They say they haven't, 
anyway. But they can’t imagine that anyone con- 
rected with them is capable of accomplishing anything 
out of the ordinary, 

A large number of great and successful men have 
owed all their success to being jeered at by their 
relations. 

You see, some people are really meant to do some- 
thing before they die, but they want stirring up to 
it. They are too modest. They need something or 
somebody to fire them off, 

Sneering relations can do all this for them as well 
as anybody, and better than most. ; 

Look at the case of Albert Jenkins. Perhaps his 
name was really different, but this is ncar enough. 
Albert was a slow, plodding youth, who was always 
thinking hard. It wa3 the most difficult thing in 
the world to arouse Albert. But when he was aroused 
obstinacy wasn’t in it with him, 

SNEERS THAT BROUGHT DETERMINATION. 

Albert’s father kept a shop. It was a little one. 
Albert would vobably have lived and died as the 
proprietor of this establishment if his relations had 
let him alone. But one day Albert was reading the 
life of a very great man. It inspired him with envy 
and admiration. He said he wished he could be a 
great man himself. . 

Some of his relations heard him. They repeated 
what he had said to other members of the family. 
How they laughed! After that they never missed an 
opportunity to say: “Are he going to be a great 
man, Albert?” They thought it so funny, 

Albert didn’t think it funny at all. At first he 
flushed uncomfortably when his relations sneered. 
Then he did a big think. Then he fired up. The 
next time that one of them smiled and asked him if 
he, was going to be a great man, he said: 

“Yes; Tam!” 

He said it in a big voice, too. And he meant it. 
Albert was one of those young men who never say 
arything without meaning it. 

e promptly started to make his way in the world. 
Progress was dreadfully slow. But Albert was a 
born pusher, though he would never have known it 
himaslt if his sneering relations hadn’t helped him 
to find out. He got to the top of the tree at last. 
Tken all his relations stopped sneering. 

HOW BALZAC BECAME A GREAT WRITER. 

Did you ever hear of Honore de Balzac? He was 
a great French novelist. He might never have been 
anything of the sort had it not been for a crowd of 
sneering relations. They said things when Honore 
announced his intention of writing a book. The 
idea! They knew they couldn’t write a book. What 
presumption, therefore, for him to suggest that he 
could do it. 

They told young Honore what they thought of him. 
They made delicate allusions to vaulting ambition 
overieaping itself. And they advised him to be con- 
tented with his lot, as they were content with theirs. 

He did not take their advice. Instead he went to 
Paris. The next few years were packed with dismal 
failure. Balzac had a terrible time. He starved and 
used to write in his garret wrapped up in a ragged 
overcoat and an old blanket, because he had no money 
for fires. He himself used to confess afterwards that 
he would probably have given in and gone home 
had it not been for the relations who were waiting 
for him there, who would have smiled and said they 
had told him so, 

He decided! not to give them the chatice of enjoying 
this pleasure. So he set his teeth and fought on 
till success came. 

Many a boy of the right sort has made a great 
effort to become Lord Mayor or Prime Minister 
heply and solely because his relations have aroused 
him by telling him that they did not think he was 
of much account. They haven't all quite reached the 
goal of their ambition, perhaps; but the young men 
who make a real, good effort to reach a high piace 
avers go farther hae those who make no effort at 


Sneering Relations are Some- 
times Desirable. 
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Maiming Beggars to Excite Pity. 


In no other city in the world will you see more help- 
less cripples than in Constantinople. 

Sitting all along the parapets that shield the edges 
of the Galata Bridge from the waters of the Golden 
Horn are beggars—men, women, and childron—most 
of them the victim to some dreadful malady, all of 
them whining out their piteous cry for alms. 

There sits a little girl with wide-open, sightless 
eyes, crooning ceaselessly her unintelligible plaint ; 
close to her squats the figure of a man without legs; 
farther on another, the victim to some dreadful disease 
that brings a shudder of repulsion to the frame of the 
Western passer-by. 

And look at that man there. His right shoulder is 
bared, so that all may see he has no arm. Yet from 
the shoulder there protrude three fingers—a ghastly 
freak indeed ; yet somehow it is not tho ghastliness of 
the distortion that strikes you so much as wonder that 
such a thing could possibly be. 

And as you pass along the bridge, as you notice the 
various forms of mutilation and disease that are 
flaunted before your eyes so blatantly, you will be 
bound to ask yourself the question: Whence comes 
this dreadful army of the maimed, the halt, the blind, 
the lame? How can it be that here are so many 
“freaks’’P For that is the only word that sums up 
the lamentable regiment. 

Neither is it easy to learn the truth of things in 
Constantinople. Yet a traveller in Turkey a Tittle 
while ago discovered quite by chance a fact that made 
his blood run cold, that has opened the eyes of philan- 
thropists to the existence of horrors that seemed at 
first blush beyond credence. 

It was this: Outside Constantinople, hidden away 
in one of those beautiful gorges that few Britishers 

enetrate, there exists a cripple factory, a place where 

reaks are manufactured—if the word will pass—whero 
cripples are created that they may be sent forth into 
tho streets of Constantinople to beg, to acquire money 
for the enrichment of the vile directors of the hideous 
scheme. 

Those fingers protruding from the shoulder of the 
deformed beggar on the bridge, the sightless eyes of 
the little girl, the legless man who whines up into your 
face, that being who was apparently burnt in a dread- 
ful manner—all are fakes, or rather _ : 

—for their deformities are genuine 
enough, poor souls! 
—all owe their ail- 
ments to the 
fiendish ingenuity 
of the cripple man- 
ufacturers. Suggest such a thing 
as this to anyone in authority 
in Constantinople and you will probably be laughed at. 
Yet thero can be little doubt as to the reality of the 
dreadful truth. 

— eet fe 


“Anp you asked her father for her hand?” 
“Yes.” 


“Was he violent?” 

“Very. He said I must be an idiot to think of 
such a thing.” 

“What did you reply?” 

“I told him that, of course, he knew his own family 
better than I did, but that I was willing to take 
my chance.” 


STORY. 


——# ie 
THE IDEA! 

An American landed in Liverpool a short time 
ago armed with a list of towns which he intended 
visiting in England, together with the names of the 
principal hotels at which to put up. 

After doing Liverpool he consulted his list and 
found that Chester was the next place to to. He 
arrived at that place in the evening, and drove to 
the hotel. After dinner he asked the waiter what 
wag the best way of spending the few hours before 
bedtime. 

The waiter replied that, as it was a fine evening 
aed moonlight, a stroll on the walls would be enjoy- 
able. 

The Yankee, not having heard of Chester's famous 
walls, thought the waiter was joking, and not caring 
for this, said, in an indignant tone: 

“What do you take me for? A bally cat?” 

—_—_t io 


“Yes,” said the bride of a week. “Jack tells me 
eventing he knows, and I te!l him everything I 

now.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined her ecx-rival, who had been 
left at the post. “The silence when you are tcgether 
must be oppressive.” 

— + § = 

“Bossy, your mamma tells me you are a very 
bright boy, and she expects you to be a great man,” 
said Mr. Blossom, as he sat in the parlour, waiting 
for, Bobby’s sister. 

“Ma never does ’spect nothin’ right. She doesn’t 
know what she’s talkin’ about. She told pa she 
’spected you and Flossie would be married ‘fore 
January, and that was more’n a year ago.” 


INCREASED trade 
with few exceptions 
means increased 
profits, and in the 
promotion of their 
great schemes many 
of our large corpor- 
ations aud public 
companies make 
important conces- 
sions with a view 


to enlarging the 
patronage ot the 
public, 


For instance, firms 
whose consumption 
of gas, electricity, 
or water is on 
an extensive scale 
are invariably 


supplied according 7-3 
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A further de Of One ted paties Travel 


velopment of this 
idea is to be found 
in the Scottish town of Paisley, where the Town 
Council freely fits up local houses with gas cooking 
ranges, the object, so far as the corporation is con- 
cerned, being an increased use of gas in the various 
households. 

On the whole, school children are tenderly cared 
for by railway companies, ‘bus proprictors, and cor- 
porations which own tramway systems. As a tule, 
they are allowed to travel haif price; while in 
Scotland the County Councils at times remit the re- 
mainder of the fare. . 

Speaking of trams, where the system is owned by 
the local authority, and sometimes, too, when it is 
a private concern, borough officials for purposes of 
expedition are allowed to travel free. At Warring- 
ton, policemen and firemen are given free rides, and 
the same policy holds good iu u...7 other towns 
and cities. 

DEVELOPING A NEW DISTRICT. 

Reference has already been made to concessions by 
our railway companies, and not a few of these, whose 
object has been the development of tratfic, have been 
of a most enterprising nature. 

An interesting example occurred when the golf- 
course at Chingford came into the possession of the 
City of London. Instantly the Great Eastern Com- 
pany announced first-class return fares at single 
prices to holders of season tickets for the golf-course. 

In like manner many a new district has been mar- 
vellously developed by: the judicious facilities afforded 
by our railway companies. robably, the most re- 
markable examplo in this respect was that effected 
by the Cambrian Railway Company, which offered 
free tickets for five years to all persuns who would 
erect houses of a rental of not less than £50 along 
portions of the Welsh coast, in which the company 
was interested. 

Quite on a par with this announcement was the 
decree by tho Russian Government to encourage 
settlers to take up residence in Siberia, by which 
the railway fares were fixed at the low rate of over 
twenty miles a penny. Similar reasons, again, led the 
French Government to offer free passes to Madagas- 
car and wedding expenses to marriageable girls in 
the hope that they would thus be induced to settle 
in that island colony in the Indian Ucean. 

FREE PASSES TO AUSTRALIA. 

Nor has such a policy been confined to foreign 
nations. Queensland not so very Icng ago supplied 
immigrants with free passes from England to Austra- 
lia. In this way thrce millions of money were ex- 
pended, 

Railway companies frequently make liberal con- 
cessions to firms with whom their business is exten- 
sive. In the United States this system of free y:asses 
may almost be said to have run riot; and a few 
years ago had to be stringently reformed by the 
united action of the railway companies. 

The Americans, as may be readily guessed, claim 
that the most remarkable free pass on record was 
that granted by the Central Pacific Railway to the 
chief of the Pinte Indians of Nevedo for himself and 
his peoplo for life. This was a politic move, for it 
secured the protection of the railroad by the Indian 
braves from the ferocious members of their race, to 
say nothing of degenerate white men. 

Other concessions granted by our railway companics 
are the cheap facilities provided for workmen. In 
these days the public are perhaps not aware that the 
railway companics can scarcely take credit for this 
reform, for workmen’s trains were established in 
1§83 by Act of Parliament. In exchange for this 
ecncession the railway companies were relicved of the 
railway passenger duty; and there are critics who 
contend that the facilities provided for work:en by 
the railway companies have been in no way in pro- 
portion to the saving they have effected in cume- 
quence of the abolition of that taxaticn. 

Valuable as these concessions undoubtedly have been 
to the travelling public, they hardly yet compare 
with the system in vogue on the New South Wales 
railways, by which the ladies in one's company may 
travel half price. 


wJalji, who was imprisoned fir cattle-maiming and is now suddenly released, tclis hie story on page ore. 


Wkrex ENDING 
method in which locks have evidently brought it with them. It had been dropped: 


A indows | by the side of the murdered man, and in their hurr 

bees. eee ponnckiteas to escape overlooked or forgotten by the mundlenens 

‘ _t- es ‘elle the police the There were plenty of indications that the burglars 
his name of the guilty person. | were experienced hands. They had eilected their 


entranco with expert ease. 

For a time the police were baffied, but they were 
certain that the deed was done by “old lays.” ‘That 
is to say, by men who had passed through a convict 
prison. 

The first thing to do in such a case wes to leck 
around among the burglars out on ticket-of-lcav, 
and the burglars whose period of supervision hal 


It ig not often that the 
indications are s0 precise 
as that, but in e'ght cases 
out of ten, when the crime 
has been planned, there 
will be indications of the 
guilty person’s occupation, 


Geo. R. Sims, 


1? 2 whether it be a pence evived 
. one or not. Whena victim oo ; F aan 
3 i Ill. has been bound, the tying is generally characteristic. e preliminary search did not yield much resu't. 


\ IN SHADOW- 
LAND. 


im 


We are about to pass out of the sunlight into the 
shadow. The land we ate about to explore is a 
by-way. It is ono of the by-ways of crime. It 
lies off the beaten track of the passing crowd. To 
the great mass of citizens who pay their rates and 
taxes, take the train, the ’bus or thc tram to business, 
it is a land unknown. . 

It is woll that it is so, for the shadow that lies 
over it is the shadow of the gallows, and the men 
and women who are shadowed are those who are 
suipeoed of having taken human life. | 

If you will come with me to-day, remain discreetly 
in the background and asx me no more questions 
than I choose to answer, you shall watch in the shadow- 
land and see what happens when a mysterious crime 
has stactled London, and the person or persons sus- 
ected of having had a hand in it are shadowed, and 
ow in some instances they by their own action 
tring the dread shadow of the rope nearer and 
nearer. 

Here is a broad thoroughfare in the East-end. 
Night and day a busy stream of traffic flows through it. 
Even in the dead of night great vans and waggons 
are retiling along on their way to the docks or to 
the goods yard of a great railway. . 

The quietest hour for pedestrians is about five in 
the morning. Then most of the shops are still shut. 
Only the early public-houses and coffze-houses are 
open, and they are but scantily patrcnised. 

A TRAGEDY IN THE NIGHT. 

The night workers have gone home, the great 
crowd of aay workers have begun to wake in their 
beds, to yawn and get up. But they have not yet 
ceme out into the streets. 

When two hours later the streets are well filled, a 
regular customer at a little shop notices that the 
shutters are not down, that the door is not set wide. 

He is astonished, as it is the heur when the old 
lady who occupies the little shop does a good deal 
of Tusiness. _ 

He pushes at the door and finds that it is not 
fastened. He opens it and enters, and presently the 
neighbours know that a gruesome tragedy has hap- 
pened in their midst. The old lady who occupied 
the premiscs alone hag been found lying dead— 
murdered. 

Before public curiosity can satisfy itself the place 
is in poss2ssion of the police. A constable guards 
the door; the local officers hastily summoned are 
inside the premises taking notes of everything, dis- 
turbing n ing. ; 

Before very long a motor-car stops in front of the 
decor, and its three or four cooupeay alight. 

One is a high official of Scotland Yard, the others 
are his expert aids in criminal investigation. One 
of the party has a camera with him. He is a police 
ohotographer, and he will take a series of photographs 
of the body exactly as it lies, and of all that makes 
up the environment of the crime. 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE FINGER-PRINTS. 

The photographs thus taken already form an 
appalling collection. They are never allowed to be 
published or to be exhibited for the gratification of 
morbid curiosity. The police will see them, the 
ecroner will see them, and they will be shown to 
tho jury. 

If the mystery of the crime is unravelled, and 
those concerned in it come to the Old Bailey, the 
photographs will again play an important part. And 
if the murderer has left the marks of his hands any- 


where, not the least important of the photographs. 


will be the magnified ones, in which every line of 
the thumbs or the fingers that have left an im- 
pression will be clearly shown, and the jury will be 
able to compare the photograph and the finger- 
msrks left on the premises with the photograph of 
the impression of the finger-marks of the accused. 
Does the evidence gathered on the spot point to 
murder? When once that has been ascertained the 
tesk of the police is to track down the murdercr. 
There are many things the experts will note in 
the hope that they may narrow the field of the 
search. Where robbery has been the motive of the 
crime there will generally be something to tell the 
investigators if the deed is that of an old hand or 
of a new one. Whatever has been broken open, a 
cash-box, a locked drawer, a safe or a cupboard, will 
kave the “handwriting” of the criminal upon it. 
tf an entraace has been effected by breaking in, the 


It tells if the author of the crime was used to tying, 
and thus an expert in the art or not. 

In the Yarmouth murder the tying of the bootlace 
round the throat of the victim pointed at once to a 
person who had been in the habit oi tying up parcels, 
or small packets of goods. 

The murderer when arrested proved to have been 
at one time a grocer’s assistant. He had knotted 
the bootlace round the throat of his wife exactly as he 
a have knotted the string rouid a packet of 


In the little shop in which the crime was com- 
mitted that we are following out to-day there are 
certain indications which aie a guide to the police. 
Two men are evidently Ross. | One of them at 
least was skilled in criminal ways. Presently the 
police are able to fix the hour at which the deed was 

lone, 

TRACKING DOWN THE QUARRY. 

Inquiry later on in the neighbourhood elicits a 
description of two men who at that hour were seen 
in the street by a boy going to work. 

Before the day is over the police have ascertained 
that two men answering this Searription—one a man 
who has a criminal record—were out together at an 
early hour of the morning. But there must be more 
against a man than his being an early riser to con- 
vict him of a crime, and so it is decided that these 
two shall be carefully shadowed. 

It is found that one of them has moved from his 
old lodging. He is believed tc bo living with some 
relatives who have rooms over a shop not far from 
the scene of the crime. 

ite to this place is a butcher's shop. Above 
the butcher’s shop is a front room which is to let. 

A good-looking, gentlemanly man of about five and 
ela takes that room, and the bedroom on the same 

oor. 

‘There are some curtaias across the sitting-room 
window, and behind them the new lodger sits all 
aay intently watching the house opposite. 

e sees an old lady come out. She is the missing 
man’s mother. She only gces to do some marketin 
and returns with her purchases. All that day an 
evening no one else comes out of the door—a private 
door at the side of the shop. 

: EFFECTING THE ARREST. 

The next day a curious thing happens. A young 
woman, the missing man’s sister, comes to the -door 
and looks anxiously up and. down the street.- 

The gecteman behind the lace curtain is inter- 
ested. He picks up his hat and is prepared to get 
out of the house quickly. 

The young woman, apparently satisfied with her 
survey of the street, goes back into the house. [re- 
rag the door opens again, and a young man comes 

i 

He looks up and down and appears ill at ease. 

He pauses for a moment, then pulls the door to 
and walks rapidly away. 


The gentleman behind the lace curtains is by this’ 


time in the street. He walks rapidly on the other 
side of the way. 

The young man jumps on to a tram-car and gets 
outside. The gentleman jumps on to the same car 
and gets inside. 

.The young man alights at a certain point, makes 
his way down a side street, and knocks at a door. 
A young girl opens it, he steps inside, and the door 
is instantly closed. The young man is paying a visit 
to his sweetheart. An hour later he is arrested 
under her roof. 

BETRAYED BY HIS OWN NERVOUSNESS. 

The nervousness of the sister, and the guilty way in 
which the young man slip out of the front door, 
have confirmed the wespicions of the police that he 
has reason, to fear that he may be under observation, 
and that his movements may be watched. His sur- 
mise is correct. He has been living in shadowland 
ever since the police received certain information 
concerning him. 

The other man, his companion ir guilt, is arrested 
soon afterwards, and befcre they are placed side by 
side in the dock the case inst them is complete. 
Both the men are found guilty, sentenced to death, 
and executed. 

Here in a by-way is a house, and at the corner of 
the street a little shop. Look at them and listen to 
the story that connects them. . 

A few years back a child’s toy—a boy's plaything— 
was found by the body of an old man whose house 
in a suburb of London had been broken into in the 
ni; 


t. 
e toy had been used by the burglars, who had 


But there was no fear at headquarters that the 
crime would remain one of London's unfathomed 
mysteries. The toy must have belonged to a child— 
from its nature, to a boy. What had to be dono 
was to find the boy to whom the toy had belonges, 
and the rest of the task would not be one of great 
difficulty. 

Presently it came to the knowledge of a plzin 
clothes officer in a certain district of London that. 
a boy living in a criminal area--or rather in a stzect 
in which a good many criminals resided—lhad been 
seen with a similar toy some time previvus to the 
murder, but had not been seen with it since. 

Great interest was at once taken in the house in 
which the boy lived, the house we looked at near a 
corner shop, and it was found that a relative of 
his, a man of bad reputation, had left this house 
scon after the night of the murder, und had not 
been seen abvut since. 

The boy’s toy was the connecting link betwecn 
this man and the crime in which it was pretty certain 
he had been concerned. 

SHADOWING THE ERRAND BOY. 

The admission of the boy that the toy was his 
was all important. But to go to him with it and 
say, “Is that yours?” might have upset everything. 
He might, for all the police knew, have been warnel 
by those about him to be prepared for such a ques- 
tion, and to profess ignorance of the incriminating 
object. 

The boy was shadowed. It was not wise to make 
inquiries about him in the street, because that would 
have led to talk, and the whole scheme of dete-ticn 
mie have been upset. 

t was found that the lad was engaced in a sh.p 
as an errand boy. He got to his work about seven 
in the morning. 

One morning about half-past six two well-set-up 
men entered the shop just as the shutters 
were being taken down, and made a brief communica- 
tion to the owner of the business. 

One of the men then took a toy from his 
pocket and put it in a conspicuous place cn a lower 
shelf at the side of the shop where odds and ends 
of the goods the shopkeeper so!d were stacked. 

Both men then went intu the back parlour and 
pulled the door nearly to, leaving it so that they 
could overhear anything that was said in the shop. 

At seven o'clock the fad came to his work. 

“WHY, THAT'S MINE!" 

He was directed to reach down some things that 
stood on a lower shelf. He went to do so, and in- 
oy uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Why, that’s mine!” he exclaimed, reaching up 
his hand and grasping the tcy. “However did it 
get) here?” 

The boy had identified in the presence of three 
witnesses a toy that had been found beside a mur- 
dered body. e arrest of the two men concerned in 
the crime followed very shortly. They were found 
guilty, condemned, and levecnted, 

The art of shadowing is not faithfully depicted, as 
a rule, in sensational detective stories—or in sensa- 
tional detective plays. 

Hawkshaw, the detective, may still occasionally dis- 
guise himself as a navvy, but he does not spring up 
and throw off his disguise at the dramatic moment. 
He has generally someone handy who comes up at 
the critical moment, and acts upon the information 
conveyed by a code, which is as t a mystery to 
the uninitiated as that of the Zancigs. Even the 


| arrested man often “wonders how it was done.” 


Neil Cream, the poisoner, made a personal friend 
of an eminent detective, and this enabled the shadow- 
ing to be carried on in ideal circumstances. Cream 
once actually asked the detective to go to Scotland 
Yard and see if he—Cream—was being shadowed. 

There is a form of shadowing which does not take 
us into the by-ways of London life. The electric 
light of the gay thoroughfare falls at night upon 
many a crowded patch of shadowland. 

There are always a large number of plain-clothes 
men who, orem ordinary pedestrians, are 
taking stock of all that is going on, and who will 
sometimes keep one particular man or gang of men 
well under observation for hours. 

The men who fall easily into the hands of 
the shadower are not expert criminals or men who 
have risked the gallows. They ace the “snatchers” 
and petty thieves, the professional beggars and the 
common rascals of the night. 

The experts, the “big men,” walk warily in 
shadowland, and have often accomplices who shadow 
the shadowers. 


The most dr ma‘ic story ever told is that related by George Edaljl. Itbegins on page one of tile cumber. 
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And Other Charges 
Laid 
at the al of 


the 
Motor-Car, 


tions it has occasioned have been 
and incalculable, and are 
It has much for which to answer. 

For instance, who ever would have thou ht that the 
advent of the motor-car would aficct the rice of 
Vibles? Yet it has, and this is one amongst the man 
troubles attributed to the motor-car. It has cause 
the price of Bibles to rise, owing to the extensive 
demand for motor coat-leather and body-upho!stery. 

While it has affected the poor farmer in more ways 
than one, probably its most cvrious effect is that of 
dulling his scythes. Mid-Sussex farmers complain 
very bitterly in this respect. It seems that the dust 
raiscd by motor-cars forms a very gritty surface on the 
yrass, and does considerable damage to the edges of 
the scythes used in cutting it. 

It now takes a man two days to cut one acre of 
grass, whereas it took only one day before motor-cars 
were generally used. 

THE THEATRE PROPRIETOR'S DEADLY ENEMY. 


Then it has had a big effect on the theatres. The 
season 1908-6 was one of the worst on record for 
London theatres. Motoring is stated to be responsible 
for the great falling-off in theatre-going by the people 
who patronise the higher-priced seats in our places 
of amusement. One leading London manager statcs 
that the motor-car is proving one of the deadliest 
enemies of the theatre proprietor. 

Another — levied against the wicked motor-car 
is that it is the cause of non-church-going. This 
charge has been levied by one of the leading men in 
Cheshire, who declares that the dust raise by the 
motor-car is responsible for keeping ladies away from 
church. Young ladies in rural districts say they 
cannot go to evening service at church, because the 
dust spoils their clothing. 

The motor is also the deadly enemy of the hot-house. 
Conservatories are being ousted by automobiles, and 
the builders of hot-houses, and the like, are very 
bitter in their outcries against the victorious car. 

HAVE YOU GOT “PETROL THROAT"? 


They state that the cult of the motor-car is so wide- 
spread that a great proportion of persons of means 
have taken to motoring, with the result that they pay 
little or no regard to the conservatories and the hot- 
houses in which hitherto they have taken such a pride 
in keeping as attractive as possible. So it is that 
the motor-car is abolishing the hot-house. 

Medical men, however, have little to complain of 
with regard to the increasing use of the automobile. 
Any number of new diseases have sprung up, chief 
amongst which is the “petrol throat.” " voice 
specialist declares that the fumes from motor-cars and 
motor-omnibuses attack the public. When these 
fumes are inhaled, together with the dust-laden air of 
our crowded streets, a great injury is caused to the 
delicate membrane of the threat, at the same time the 
nasal passages and the lungs being greatly harmed. 

The motor-car is responsible for a change in our 
figure. We are growing fatter, owing to the motor- 
car, according to a statement made by Lady Violet 
Greville. er dictum is that motoring tends to 
obesity. The first step towards stoutness is lack of 
exercise. At one time the morning constitutional 
was a feature of society life; but since motoring came 
into fashion walking has gone out, and an increase 
in bodily rotundity is the unpleasant result. 

HOW MOTORING CONDUCES TO TEMPERANCE. 

Motoring has a distinct influence upon matrimony. 
As a matrimonial agent, it has succeeded where the 
ballroom has failed. At the same time it is said 
to discourage matrimony, so far as concerns the young 
man who takes to motoring as a serious hobby. 

A case having a bearing upon the subject is related 
hy Gabriel, the noted French racing-motorist. He 
met a young American millionaire in Paris, who had 
just bought a 65 horse-power car. They went out 
into the country in order to try the car, and had a 
superb time. The machine was a very fine one, and 
raced along in fine style. 

At tho end of the outing they congratulated one 
another on the sport they had enjoyed, and they 
agreed that there was nothing on carth to equal 
motoring. Gabriel said eagerly: “Can you come out 
ayain to-morrow to try my car?” “Well,” said the 
young millionaire, slowly, “I was to be married to- 
morrow ; but—I can put it off.” 

Still, the motor-car has its gocd effects on modern 
life, and it is an active temperance agent. Idle men 
of means now find occupation in tinkering about their 
cars, and a motorist cannot indulge in many whiskies 
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and sodas when out driving. Motoring has a very 
exhilarating effect, which would very rapidly augment 
the evil effects of alcohol. 

_ At the same time, motoring inculcates temperance 
in smoking. It is impossible for a motorist to enjoy 
a good cigar, because the breeze burns it away, and 
renders it flavourless. For these reasons, it 1s said 
that the motor-car should be estcemed highly by all 
temperance reformers, 

It is also claimed for the motor-car that it has an 
excellent effect upon one particular class of his 
Majesty’s licges, at Ieast. This is according to one 
of the speakers at the Automobile Club’s annual 
dinner, who said that among the persons who were 
greatly indebted to motorists for having introduced 
cars on the roads was the “ordinary, everyday poiice- 
man.” He said that before the introduction of motor- 
cars policemen were not the brightest people; but 
everybody would admit that since the introduction of 
motor-cars their intellect had greatly brightened. 

It is gravely claimed by » French man of science 
that motor-cars have had an important effect in 
brightening the intellect of ail classes of people. To 
cross an important thoroughfare it is essential that 
@ pedestrian should possess bright wits; the motor- 
car, by incapacitating the weaker and duller members 
of humanity, has done much to assist nature in bring- 
ing about the survival of the fittest. 


—— ee ee 


LOVE THE PIPER. 


Oh Love's a piper blithe and gay, 
When first we set cut on life’s way, 
When all our world is sweet with may, 
And hearts are not yet meflow, 
We listen to his lilting tune, 
And one and all go dancing soon 
Ia couples ‘neath the shining moon— 
He's such a merry fellow ! 
Hey, Love th: Piper, 
Play, lad, play! 
Finding all the world entrancing, 
Hearts a-beating, eyes a-glancing, 
Thine’s the tune that sets us dancing, 
Down life’s way! 


But when we are no Isnger young, 
More faintly does his pipe give tongues 
The song that long ago we sung 
Another has succeeded 3 
Still Love’s a piper all the while, 
Aod still the young his strains b:guile, 
And good to sit, and dream, and smile 
At those who dance as we did! 
Hey, Love the Piper, 
Play, lad, play ! 
Finding all the world entrancing, 
Hearts a-beating, eyes a-glancing, 
Thine’s the tune that sets us dancing, 
Down life’s way! 
——————_ 2» je 


Sue: “Just look at this dear little boy. He always 
comes to the piano when I am playing. A musical 
child, isn’t he?” 

He: “Oh, very. I think he wants to blow the 
piano candles out.” 

—_——io 

“TI wave just met a young man, whose life you 
have saved,” said a friend to a doctor. 

“Indeed! Who was it?” asked the medico. 

“His namo is Candinot, and he was just on the 

int of committing suicide, when his unc!e died and 
eft him a large fortune.” 

“Well, but I don’t seo where I come in.” 

“Qh, it was you who attended the uncle.” 

—_— sie 
QUITE PREPARED. 

Ascum: “I hear that that French count your wife 
and daughter met abroad is going to visit you this 
summer?” 

Richman: “Yes, I believe he is.” 

‘scum: “Better take French lessons, hadn't you?” 

Richman: “Oh, I’m prepared! I got a professor 
to teach me how to say: ‘Sorry, but I have made it 
a rule never to lend money.’” 

ete 


Cuient (to matrimonial agent): “You showed me 
this lady’s photo last year and told me she was 
twenty-five; but after making inquiries, I find she 
is over thirty.” 

Matrimonial Agent: “Well, you see, her father 
died lately, and that aged her very much.” 

—+jf{.<.—— 

Fatnez: “My daughter has studied music for a 
year now, and has not made the least progress.” 

Music Teacher: “It is the fault of tho piano, my 
dear sir. There is one in the shop near here that 
your daughter would learn to play in a very short 
time.” 

Father: “H’m! What is there special about it?” 

Music Teacher: “Well, to look at it, it is very 
like this one, but you play it by turning a handle.” 


Edalji declares his innocence to the world in the story he tells oa 
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ARE STAGE VILLAINS OVERDRAWH ¢ 


By Mr. Walter Melville, the Well-known 
Playwright. 


Tuar truth is stranger than fiction is a trite saying 
which has almost passed into a proverb. And yet, 
apparently, this time-honoured statement 1s, at the 
present time, accepted with considerable reserve— 
especially when applied to melodrama—for I have 
recently scen it stated in a number of newspapers 
that the class of villains and the heinous nature 
their crimes depicted on the stage are grossly exag- 
gerated, and that such cold-blooded villains who wear 
a mocking smile on their lips, which serves to con- 
ceal black murder in their hearts, only exist in the 
imagination of the playwright. 

Now, as a dramatist who has devoted many years 
to writing melodrama, I say that this is untrue. In- 
deed, I maintain that there are, to-day, walking about 
the strects, men and women whose lives are 
worse than those of any character ever shown behind 
the footlights. 

The fact of the matter is that—and quite natur- 
ally, too—most people like to look upon lite as charit- 
ably as comb le, and, therefore, when unpleasant 
characters and side-lights of the seamicst side of life 
are placed before them, rather than mournfully 
acknowledge that “it is very true that one half of 
the world does not know how the other half lives,” 
they prefer to condemn the characters drawn by the 
i ana as “grossly exaggerated and quite untrue to 

fe.” 

A STUDY OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 

This point of view may be consoling, but to those 
of us who have made a special study of crime and 
criminals, it is far from convincing. And let it be 
remembered that I write not from incre hearsay, but 
from actual experience of the depth to which men and 
women, tain with the lus for crime, will sink. 

I have dredged the slums. Carefully disguised I 
have visited recking night clubs, the addresses of 
which, and the localty in which they are situated, I 
ptefer to keep to myself, and I have walked about 
the streets from midnight until dawn. But, up to 
date, I can truthfully say I have never depicted in 
melodrama characters so wholly and altogether bad 
as those of men and women I have met in my noc- 
turnal ramblings. 

But the critic who prefers to write from mere 
hearsay, and not from personal experience, still re 
fuses to believe that human nature could possibly 
sink so low as to commit the dastardly crimes he 
sees perpetuated before his uutraged senses in many 
melodramas. “Very thrilling, no doubt,” he cays in 
a superior way, “but in these enlightened days the 
dramatist must not expect us to swallow his fiction 
without a very liberal dose of salt.” 

WORKING FOR DRAMATIC EFFECT. 

Of course, I would have it clearly understood that 
I do not, for a moment, disregard the fact that the 
dramatic oe dramatic situation of crime are 
worked up. t, indeed, must be obvious to every- 
one, but what I do maintain is that “the villain of 
the play” at his worst has his actual counterpart in 
are a counterpart, indeed, which exceeds him in 
villainy. 

It is interesting to take stock of the various changes 
in fashion of melodrama. Thus, years ago, peeple 
were killed in nearly every act. But nowadays the 
individual is threatened, and the crime more often 
than not is reserved until the last act, though some- 
times, of course, it occurs at the opening. 

Again, to-day the dialogue id more crisp, and there 
is a tendency for the crimes to be committed in a 
better fashion—and, happily, there are not so many. 

WHEN REALISM ISN'T WANTED. 

And, at the present time, the more realistic a play 
is, the better it is liked-—except in rich and fashion- 
able districts where playgoers do not care about too 
much realism when it ws the terrible cxistence 
and the heart-rending sufferings of the pour, that 
poor of which “the other half knows so little.” 

No, it is unjust criticism to condemn the villain 
in mclodrama of to-day as a wrong-doer who only 
exists in the fertile brain of the imaginative penman. 

I grant willingly and freely, that due allowance 
must be made for the knowledge of dramatic situa- 
tions of both dramatist and producer. For instance, 
one would not expect in the public streets to meet 
the murderer who always wears patent-leather boots, 
and smokes gold-tipped cigarettes, and who deals in 
crimes as cheerfully as a drunkard handles intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

But, at the same time, the crimes that polished 
scoundrel commits are not one wit worse than those 
of many men and women who figure in the dock so 
frequently. In the one case, however, the crimes 
are framed a ., 4 
picture specially 
prepares DaFES 

a playgoer’s 
taste; in the other <a 
they are com- 
mitted without 
that dramatic id x gee 
mounting. 
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Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
sent a surname. 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
w have the same sound). 

An ‘‘object’’ does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

Before you bogin, examiue the example shown, 
which will make the matter clear. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write th 
names down in the syaces provided. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all tho subsequent sets Lave appeared. 

The of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the! competion from whom the Editor of 
PEARSO. WEEKLY actually receives the 

series of pictures containing the 
number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
conditions, 
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GOLD MINES IN GIZZARDS., 

From a place called Beatrice, in Nebraska, comes 
news of a nugget being found in a duck’s gizzard, 
and of a resultant “gold rush” that bids fair to 
depopulate the surrounding district. 

is sounds fantastic. But similar stories abound 
in the history a, mining; and many of them are 
well authenticated, besides being inherently proba- 
b.a. Birds, as is well known, are attracted by any 
shining object. And what object can be conceived 
more shining or more attractive than a gold nugget, 
showing yellow and glistening against the dull white 
pebbles of a creek. 

It was, indeed, after just such a fashion that the 
one-time famous Cumberland placer — were 
discovered. Mr. Sam Ireton, a local landowner and 
M.P. for the district, found a tin ixagment of gold 
in the gizzard of one of his fowls. e clue was 
followed up, and in the course of a few months some 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of the precious metal was 
obtained by washing from the dry bed of an old 
watercourse, whither the birds had been wont to 


repair, 

77 local tradition is to be believed, too, it was 
gold taken from the gizzard of a gull, which led to 
the discovery of the wonderful “golden beach” of 
North-Western Alaska, back of which now stands 
Nome City. And Eyre, most intrepid of Central 
Australian explorers, he who afterwards became 
Governor of Jamaica, used to wear as a scarf pin a 
nugget of virgin gold as hig as a hazel-nut, which, 
so he averred, ho found in the crop of a crow that 
he shot for food during his memorable journey along 
the shores of the Great Bight. 

It would be interesting, by the bye, even at this 
late date, to know where that crow picked up that 
nugget. For although gold has since n discovered 
in many other parts of Australia, none has been found 
anywhere in that particular district. 


Edalfi, who was imprisoned for cattle maiming and is now suddenly released, tells his 


Farner: “Ah, Tommy, you don’t know when you 
are well off. I wish I were a boy again!” 

Tommy (who has recently been chastised): “So 
do I. Littler than me, too!” 

OC 

Maun: “Have you noticed that 
snakelike motion with which Mr. 
lately?” 

Mabel: “Yes; he has acquired that unconsciously 
from his habit of crawling under his motor-car to 
see what’s the matter with the machinery.” 


o_—_0OCco 
PEACE HATH ITS PERILS. 
“Perrorr!” 
“Yes, lieutenant.” 
“The countersign for to-night is Alexandrovitchy- 
kopfostovskydragovitch. Let no man pass without 
it.” 


“Yes, lieutenant. But it is a bitter cold night.” 
“What of that?” 
“The man who gives the password is likely to 
freeze to death before he finishes it.” 
“It is for the glory of the Tsar, Petroff.” 
“Yes, lieutenant.” 
OC 
SENTIMENTAL Boarpine-Hovse Lanpiapy: “Ah, 
yes, this world is indeed a vale of tears; there is 
dew on the grass, thorn on the roses—” 
Unsentimental Boarder: “Yos, and hairs in the 
butter and hairpins in the soup.” 
Sr a OL 
aoe Lavy (to chemist): “I want a box of canine 
pills.” 
Chemist: “What's the matter with the dog?” 
Old Lady (indignantly): “I want you to under- 
stand, sir, that my husband is a gentleman.” 
_1n profound silence the chemist put up some quinine 


uliarly sinuous, 
odge-Kopp dances 


pills. 


THE REINCARNATION OF GRANDMA. 

That the Queen should have appeared in public 
the other day wearing a pair of tlose long scaly 
Victorian earrings, which have for so many years 
been regarded as hopelessly out of fashion, is not so 
su: cig “ at ar sgh mg A seem. 

or the tendency te has been for fashions to 
hark backwards to dmama’s time, and that not 
in jewellery alone, but in nearly everything. 

Oo modern, u -to-date fireplace, for instance, is 
considered | = ete without its “dogs” and its 

andirons,” and if these are genuine antiques, 80 
much the better. Horn lanterns aro fitted into 
Georgian dining-rooms. The leaded window case- 
tents of the modern bedroom are filled with tiny 
diamond-sha) panes of glass, into which artificial 

bottle-ends” have been pu sely introduced. 

The women of the Smart Bet of 1907 are dancing 
the minuet and the saraband to the old-time inclodies 
of Scarlatti or Corelli, use antique hand-made note- 
paper to write upon, and the silks that enwrap their 

ies are hand-loom woven, just as were the silks 
that enwrapped the bodies of their grandmothers a 
bussiied Aen ago. 

otice the type on the title- of the newest 
novel. It ig of the kind in 4 when printing 
was in its infancy. Likewise the edges of the newest 
gift boo are raw, and the volumes themselves 
must be bound in old yellow vellum, with flaps. 

So modern a thing as a photograph fg now “bad 
fcrm.” One must give one’s friends one’s miniature, 
hand-painted on ivory. Grandma's lace is priceless— 
what there is left of it. So, too, are grandma's 
great cameo brooches, her pottery meda ions, her 
watch-shaped lockets for portraits, and her massive 
ornaments of amethysts and topazes, ' 

Even grandma’s mincing gait is being imitated, 


and the modern pump-handle handshake is hers en- 
tirely. 


story on page one, 


ke 
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SERIAL STORY. 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY: 


Hartley is a scoundrel. He deceives the 
baer of a Joneylender named Israel Zorzi, and 
when the father seeks revenge he killshim. What is 
more, he induces another man to confess the crime. 
He has managed to get Muriel Dancbridge to marry 
him. 
ott intends committing suicide, and he agrees 
J Eth Hartley’s crime attached to his name, eB at 
alight enters his darkness ; Muriel Danehbridge renews 
her engagement to him, and life is once again worth 
living. Hartley holds him to his premise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorzi’s murder, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, but manages to cscape. 


Muriel Danebridge is under the influence of her aunt, 
Lady Blanthorpe, an alderman’s widow, who wants her 
to make a good match. Muriel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was senten 


Juan Asperillo isa Bpaaiih artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 
lover. He swears to have venjesnce on her betrayer. 


Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
hidin, 


iding. 
Detective Nall is the investigator who has the Zorzi 
murder case in hand. 
ee 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
*¢God and the Sea Work Together.” 


Exxtcorr went below again. The water in the stoke-hole 
was ankle deep now. It was creeping up. It was twelve 
inches off the fires. It was going to be a fine race between 
the ship and the water that was climbing up to paralyse her 
Lig heart. And the water seemed to have the race in hand, 
for every inch the vessel sank lower the more sluggishly 
she bore along. 

He got another shovelful or two of coal into the fires— 
the very last they would ever get—and then he went into 
the engine-room, where the crank thrashed the water in 
the crank-pit into an oily emulsion, and cataracts rushed 
up and down the shaft-tunnel with the rise and fall of the 
ship. He could do nothing more in the engine-room, so he 
went up the iron ladder for the last time. As he went u 
he met a man coming down. They met on a grating half- 
way. It was Mi Toras. 

"So you were in that boat, amigo,” Ellicott said a little 
scornfully, ‘“ You made haste to save your own life.” 

“Sefior, I am no swimmer.” He opened his hands 
ceprecatingly. “I could not have saved the sefiorita. 
Lut you—yes, that was good. We are petting a raft. I 
want tools—a crowbar and an axe. There is not much 
time. She is getting low in the water.” 

There was a tool-rack at the bottom of the ladder. 
Ellicott pointed it out, and Miguel helped himself. 

They both ran on deck again—Miguel to the waist, 
where the raft was being slung together against the open 
sally-port, and Ellicott to the bridge. He knew there was 
no danger of sinking while the water still remained below 
the fires, and there would be signal quick enough when 
they were drowned out. 

The girl followed. She clung to the bridge rail and 
stared out into the darkness ahead with wide-open eyes. 
He, with gaze set on the light that seemed so far away, 
did not notice her until a little shiver broke from her lips. 

“Look here,” he said gently, “you are not used to 
wearing wet clothes. You are getting chilled. If you'll 
take my advice, you'll run up and down a bit.” 

“No, I don't think I was shivering with cold,” she said. 
“TI believe I am simply frightened. I am a horrible 
coward.” 

“No, you are not that,” Ellicott answered earnestly. 
“T think it is only in books that people face—this kind of 
thing with agrarian ys 

“Then you are frightened?” 

He took the wheel himself and bade the Swedish seaman 
go down and lend a hand with the raft before he answered. 

“T don’t know what to call it,” he said. “It's a curious 
feeling inside. Anyhow, I want intensely to live, and I’m 
not going down without a struggle.” | 

“Yes, I want to live. too,” she said. 

“J should have said,” he added, with the same earnest- 
ness in his voice, “we will not. go down without a 
struggle.” bas ects, 

i ft sounds so silly to thank you for that, doesn’t it?’ 
she said. “Just words don't seera enough. But I said 
something like that before, didn’t I? = 

Ellicott did not offer an opinion on the matter. He was 
patiently watching the course of the steamer and listening 
to the impulses of the engines—waiting in a torture of 
suspense for the dying away of the power that forced the 
ship along. In his mental eyes he could see the water 
lapping about the fires, with the steam clouding from 
them hissingly at the first licks of it. 

How long?) How much longer? 

He turned to her. . 

“You can thank me afterwards.” he said slowly, 
thoughts came, back, “if you want to.” 

She understood perfectly we.l that there wero heavy 
chances against them. The raft that was being hastily 
slung together was manifestly inadequate to support s0 
many, F ee 
Pa! it comes to taking to the water,” he said, divining 
her thoughts, “we shall probally do better with a life- 
helt each. I’ve got a couple hidden in the chart-room 
where nobody else will find them. And your swimuning 


as his 


The most “ramatis s'ory ever 


— will perhaps keep you from being frightened in 


She gave a sad little smile. 

Many things one learns at school are ve 
because they are only half learnt,” she said. “ 
‘ik so?” 

e also smiled—a curiously hard smile. He was a 
stoker, and looked it, and Z stoker would hardly be 
expected to have knowledge of educational curriculi. 
He forgot, however, that there was his speech. It is as 
hard to shed the va of a gentleman as it is to acquire 
it. It is always difficult to appear what one is not. A 
man who can control markets and the ways and doings of 
many underlings may be unable to control a tongue that 
will talk like the back streets. And, indeed, threo genera- 
tions of education are needed to create a gentleman. 

“Well, of course, you hardly expect me to know much 
about schools,” he said, still smiling. “You know, I am 
one of the men who shovel coal down below.” 


“ 


foolish, 
n't you 


h, are you?” she replied. “I'm glad that an 
education does not spoil you tor—for useful work.” 

He cried down an order to Miguel Toras asking him 
to see how deep the water was in the stoke-hole now. and 
speaking, as he always did to that individual. in Spanish. 

“And you spezk languages,” she said. “It is funny 
that you—just shovel coal.’ 

“It is impossible to help learning some things,” he said. 
“ Even the man who shovels coal—inay have his moments.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, this one. You are assuming a surprise that I 
merely shovel coal. That is a tribute to my superiority. 
Few people are proof against flattery.” 

Thus they bandied words, although death hovered so 
near. I€ is only in plays and in books, one finds, that the 
last moments, or what are likely to be the last moments, 
are taken full advantage of. In life the last moments are 
more often taken up with trivialities. 

She looked at him with a puzzled expression. They had 
been acquainted a few minutes, and the unconventional 
introducer, Necessity. with Chance giving a nudge behind, 
had initiated the acquaintance, 

And then all at once she did say semething that 
mattered. 

es why did you call me Muriel when you caught hold of 
me in the water?” she asked. 

Ellicott moved the wheel round, feeling the “ way” of 
the ship, while he grappled with the question, since 1t was 
one that had possibilities. 
ba ¢ seally thong you were Muriel.” he said swiftly. 


TD 


And then he corrected himself : “I mean, of ccurse, Mrs. 
Miertley. 

An alert inquisitiveness came on her face. He was aware 
of it himself. He could see her better now. <A whitish 
light was coming out of the east, pushed up by the fingers 
of dawn. 

“Why do you call Mrs. Hartley Muriel?” she asked, 
searching his face with her eyes. 

“TI don’t know—habit, I suppose,” he answered, with a 
little uneasy laugh. 

“Habit?” she echoed thoughtfully. “Habit? What 
habit?” And then she broke cut into a swift, insistent 
question : 

“ Who are you?” 

He did not answer for a moment, for thcre came to his 
ears a menacing sound that he knew 
was the b of waves upon a 
shore. Above the 
continual murmur 
was a heavy boom- 
ing like guns. The 
shore of Spain, that 
lay ahead eomewhere in the darkness, 
was not one that it were yood for any 


ship to get cast upon. And yot it was @ choice of that or 
the deep sea. . 
She heard the sound, and listened too, and she watched 
his face, seeking to discover what was in his mind. 
‘anced into the east. If daylight would only come, 


TURN BACK © 
TO PACE ONE 

and read 
Edaiji's 
Story 


He 

and — quickly, he might be able to choose his place to 
were any choice on such a coast. 

while his eyes were trying to force a 

that the voice of Miguel came 


run ashore, if there 
And then it was, 
way through the gloom, 
from below. . 
“The water is hissing under the fires, senor,” he cried. 
“Then I think we shal] not reach shore,” Ellicott 
said, as the Spaniard ran forward. ‘ ‘That shore does not 
sound inviting, anyhow. Um, you asked me my name. 


that it matters—now. Sometimes nothing 


don’t know 
matters.” 

At the same time, it was strange that either of them 
should have in mind any other consideration than the one 
of saving their own lives. 

“It’s funny,” ho continued. “I've been wondering for 
some minutes who you are. It’s your voice. Sonichow at 
I seem to have a record that I have 


the back of my memo 
t is a nice vice.” 


heard it somewhere. 

The girl smiled gravely. A compliment in such circum- 
stances seemed grotesque. Yet ho did not intend tho 
remark as such, Ait rather as a imere statement of fact. 
She probably understood it. She scemed to understand 
much behind these grave eyes. 

“Are you a friend of Muriel’s—er-—Mrs. Hartley's?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; I am her cousin,” she answered, searching his fave 
like one secking something on a written page.“ My name 
ig Smith—Edith Smith, joined them at Cadiz. 1 was a 
bridesmaid at the wedding.” 

There came something on his face for her to read then. 
It was the face of a strong man who was hearing a great 

ain, who was fighting against an inward hurt. He took 
Ris eyes trom the shore, that stood out in the tavilight a 
mass of grey with a white l-ase, whence he had not shifted 
“his gaze for many minutes together, and he looked into 
her face. : . 

Upon his own were marked tho signs of suffering borne 
and patience, which is the anodyne. : . 

“Tam dim Ellicett,” he said simply, a little wearily. 


And he turned his face shorewards again to where the 
white border of foam marked the meeting of land and sea. 

Her eyes opened wide with stupefied amazement. She 
could not take in at once all that ample statement meant 
She had anticipated something out of tho way—some sore 
of a surprise from this man who shovelled coal and who 
— _Mrs. Vincent Hartley by her Christian name—but 
not this. 

There ran through her mind the essentials of this man’s 
story. She had in no wise taken any part in them, any 
more than one reading a book enters the st that has 
been written. She had been a looker-on, pa one who 
looked on from afar. 

_She had even seen Jim Ellicott only once—at a recep- 
tion—and the only memory of this was that she had seen 
Muriel with a man who was big, and that he had been 
inted out to her as Jim Ellicott. She had never even 
eard him speak. She had sung there that day. Probably 
that was what remained in his memory when he said her 
voice was familiar. 

She knew nature had given her a voice. She accepted 

that fact without any pride, as she accepted most things, 


being content to understand that no particular credit 
oe = upon herself. Which is a rare acceptance of 
talent, 


Afterwards she had followed the course of the traiady 
that had circlod about Muriel with eyes and ears, lize the 
rest of the world. 

And now of a sudden from being a passive spectator 
she found herself drawn in to play @ part. she had never 
studied, and to make entrances and exits she hui never 
considered. 

“You, of course, know my story!” he said, before she 
found any words to s 3 

“I know—what they said,” she answered, “and I read 
the newspapers.” 

He did not ask her whether she believed in his guilt. 
He supposed that she would. Everyone dil. He instine- 
tively knew that she would say what she believed. He 
felt that he would rather not hear her put it into words. 

“Yes, they said much,” he answered, with a little 
mirthless laugh. ‘ The evidence was diabolical. I didn't, 
of course, seo the newspapers myself. I expect they were 
against me. You knew I had escaped!” 

“TI read it also.” 

“ ay you assisted at the marriage!” 

“Yes.” 

“Heaven help that marriage!” muttered Ellicott in a 
husky voice. 

“ Heaven is merciful,” whispered Edith Smith, speaking 
words that seemed to be put into her mouth. 

For a moment Ellicott threw aside the czlm_ constraint 
that had held him, and every word was like a pistol shot. 

“T have lived ycars in the last months.” he said, “und 
I have drunk deeply of bitterness all the time. Do you 
think I have sweetness in my mouth? Do you think that 
after having received no m I shall give it?” 

“To know humanity is to know many things.” said the 

irl gently. “You jumped into the water after me, 

lieving I was Muriel.” 

He was silent. There were so many things he could 
not put into words. When he had jumped overboard he 
had only obeyed the ordinary instinct which all men have, 
unintluenced by any thought of his own circumstances or 
condition. It was only afterwards he thoucht that if this 
had been Muriel experience would have demanded cop- 
siderable risk on his part to save her, because she was 
necessary in the scheme ho had planned in his mind. For 
what he had conceived was this—that she, Muriel Hartley, 
and Shebah Zorzi should be brougfit face to face. 

He was saved the task of replying to this girl with the 
soft voice, who seemed with her quiet oyes to sce much 
to understand, for just then, while the power of the engines 
slowly melted away as the drowned fires ceased to make 
steam, the end of the (reole’s voyagings came. 

A shiver went through the vessel. ‘There was a gratin 
sound and a lurch forward. Then another shiver, as thoug 
she had received a blow. Then she stood still, with clouds 
of steam coming from the engine-room skylights. 

Tho shore was a quarter of a mile away. The daylight, 
which came almost suddenly like a light switched on 
in a room, showed what had only been seen darkly a 
minuto before, and it showed what was nearer—a line of 
black rocks that stood out into the sea. Tho Creolc had 


run fairly on them. 

Ellicott relinquished his hold on the wheel and turned 
towards the chart-room. H® opened the door and snatched 
from under a blanket a couple of cork-jackets. 

“We may as well be on the safe side,” he said calmly. 
“T fancy she will bo stuck on the rocks, so that she won't 
go down immediately. But, ha! the seas will batter her 
now.” 

A great green lip of water curled over the poop as he 
spoke, surging down her deck ankle ceep and pouring 
over into the waist like a cataract. Miguel Toras, clinging 
to the rail of the steps, forced his way to the upper deck. 
Ho shook the water from his head like a Newfoundland 


dog. 

“That raft, ch?” He opened and spread out his hands. 
“T, for one, am not going voyaging on it. Dios, the waves 
always lift on this reef. bones of other ships lie 
under these rocks.” 

“You know the place, then?” said Ellicott in Spanish, 
making fast tho cork jacket on Edith. 

“Yes, sefior, I know it,” answered Miguel, gazing hard 
ashore. “ Yes—what would you? Do you seo that little 
bay to the right of that high point? There is a village 
in there, though you cannot see it.” 

“T can seo a building of some sort—ao 
building on a hill,” said Ellicott, looking 
pointed. 

“That—yes, it is where the light shone from. | That is 
a convent, sofior. It is a saying of the Padro Veja that 
the good God and the sea work together. ‘The sea has 
brought me home, sefior. and you to the plarve yeu sock, 
That, seftor, is Casalarreina, and the brown building, where 
shono the light that guided us, is the convent.” 


—- lrown 
where Miguel 


told is that related by G:orge Edalji. It begins on page one of this number. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 


** Sometimes much Silence is Wise.” 

It was a piratical-looking craft that ran alongside the 
quay at Casalarreina. Its colouring and its width of lateen 
sail suggested swaggering cut-throats—or comic opera. 

adre Veja, who from his favourite seat on the 

was ing the universe with humorous tolerance 

through a thin soporific vapour of cigarette smoke, blinked 
at it questioningly. . . . 

“It would seem that trade is brisk,” he said audibly to 
hinself, after the manner of one who is much alone, or, 
which is worse, alone among human creatures who reason 
like mules. “The imports and exports of Casalarreina 
shall be worth pogees We shall get on the new maps, 
the harbour will be dre fed, and a new font will be made 
for the church. Or sha have the steps repaired?” he 
mused, “or new glass in the south window that the storm 
broke? Perhaps the roof is the most urgent. . . . 
Yes, the roof. No crop comes on a stone paving, except 
mould. Yes, that floor is mouldy. But this . . . is 
not merchandise. My dreams are bubbles. We have here 


aL ene . 

t is Srcbable that the Padre Veja guessed inwardly, 
far behind his twinkling eyes, that this boat brought no 
other than Juan Asperillo, but it was his quaint fancy to 
talk to himself and impose upon what he called his own 


—. . . 
‘or there came no surprise into his face when the artist 
climbed upon the jetty. _ 8 : 

“TI should offer you a cigarette, my friend,” he said when 
they had exchanged greetings, “but these I am forced to 
smoke. Bah!” 

He threw an end into the water and took out another 
from a packet—a very cheap packet. “ This clever Govern- 
ment taxes the good things of the earth so that a poor man 
cannot obtain them. Dios, what wisdom! Over the sea 

ws good tobacco. And I am smoking—what? . . . 
Fitter? Now, that rogue, Miguel Toras, had a cunning 
nose for good tobacco. He delivered my letter to you?” 

“It is why I am here, my father.” 

They remained silent a few minutes. There was 80 
much to say that was difficult to put into words. The 
Padre, for his part, accepted the leisurely discursive treat- 
ment of any topic without impatience, as became a man 
who had lived more than half a century among people who 
have forgotten to hurry; but the other, who seemed to 
have taken some of the energy of the brisk North into his 
veins, gazed into the Padre's eyes with inquietude, and 
his brow was wrinkled as though he sought for a word. 

“I should have written you a longer letter,” said the 
riest, “if I had had time. There were many services 
hen. One must have time to write a good letter. It is 

always a pity to send a bad one. It is a pity to do any- 
bad, and yet——” ‘He looked at his very bad 
Cigarette and sighed with whimsical resignation. 
illo remembered that the good father’s letter con- 
of many sheets, and he murmured that doubtless the 
services he spoke of were more praiseworthy than a longer. 
letter would have beer. a . 

“She is still there?” he asked suddenly, lifting his eyes 
to the brown building on the hill. 

Padre Veja nodded. “ Se well—physically ; but 
there is no forgetfulness. Little children and those who 
are very old forget. No one with much life forgets. And 
some memories are like a drag on the wheel when the 
cart is going uphill.” : . 

“You have seen her, then?” said Ho. 

- “She confessed to me yesterday for first time.” 

“Ha! And she par what?” There was a hungry 
eagerness in the young man’s tone, an insistent demand. 

The confessional is inviolate, my son,” answered the 
old man gently. “At least I will tell you one thing. I 
wronged you. I have to ask your forgiveness.” 

Asperillo recoiled as though he had stabbed. 

“Then, even tho I swore that wickedness was none 
of mine, you believed that I——” 

Father Veja spread out his hands in a gesture of 
deprecation. 

My son,” he said, “the wolf that does not wear lamb’s 
clothing soon gets shot. As the world is full of wolves, it 
comes about that most are cunning enough to so array 
themselves. I am a simple man, and have been deceived 
before. This time I said to myself I shall not be deceived, 
and yet, see, I was deceived by my own cunning.” 

“And yet, believing that in your mind, you wrote to 

“To bring you back here. I am old. I thought there 
might have been things . . . I did not understand. I 
have lived sixty years . . . and have had my tragedy. 
Love is strange . . . yes... . there are things 
hard to understand. If that had been love . . . there 
might be love . . . love and honour again. A soul 
may repent. There is forgiveness in repentance. And 

tance does not mean a dead life. little would 
make her into an honest woman.” 

“My father, it was not I, or——” 

“1 know it row. I was not sure before. You brought 
money. Who brings money sometimes brings repentance. 
I know now the name of the man.” 

“T know that, too,” said Asperillo fiercely. “I have 
known that long enough, and but that the devil must have 
been at his hand there would be no more than his name 
Jeft now.” 

The Padre Veja understood the reference. Men take 
the law into their own hands in Spain even to this day, 

“The good God writes down the hour of vengeance,” he 
said. “No man escapes. Who sins takes an adder to his 
breast. To hate is a sin.” : 

“My father, it were a sin not to hate this man,” replied 
Asperillo vehemently. ; 

I was thinking of the woman.” 

The avtist turned to the wall that flanked the quay on 
one side, and he rested his elbows on a worn block of 

and for a moment hid his face in his hands. 

When he spoke again his voice seemed to have changed, 
es though an extraordinary emotion had left his vocal 


coris hard aad cry. 
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“TI once loved her,” he said in a cold, dead voice. “It 
seems as if it must have been a lifetime ago.” 

It was on Padre Veja's lips to say that love can live 
through a lifetime, through many lifetimes; but he held 
as peace, and Asperi!lo did not see the look in his wise 
old eyes. 

“Now I have only my duty to do,” added the artist, 
turning towards the gateway that the Moors built a 
thousand years ago. Padre also took a step towards 
the village, and the instincts of hospitality set him going 
a little in front. Pe 

“We shall drink wine, eh? It is the only good thing in 
this country—except the sunshine.” 

y reached his own room by way of the narrow street 
and the long flight of stone steps—the room with the books. 
There were two chairs and a table besides, and the chairs 
were wooden-seated and very hard. 

“To have always ease within reach is a subtle kind of 
misfortune,” observed the Padre Veja, as an apology for 
the discomforts of the apartment. “True, if the reverse 
is gree then I am amply, Lege he added, = his 
queer le ent smile. “ never repents 0: ving 
learnt to do Pithout com forts.” 

He poured out the wine with ceremony. He had a fine 
notion of itality. 

“TI fear it not been out of the grape many months,” 
he said, handing a glass to the other. “If b taking 
thought I°could make it as old as I am, it should be done. 

They drank, with no great flow of conversation. These 
two seemed to have come to know each other very well, 
although in reality their acquaintance had been covered by 
less than a day. A common share in a circumstance so out 
of the ordinary as to mark itself deeply on the emotions, 
as much as the sha died hay oi aes Sho rere 
of ripening a friendship quickly. d between fri 
silence is understood. 

“There is the question of lodging,” said Father Veja 


Presently. “Miguel Toras is at sea. He had ideas on |'8 


ree imports. affair of the contraband . . . the 
rogue. But his choice in tobacco was infallible—yes. A 
mattress of grass on this floor is all I can offer you.” 

“ And enough, father. I have not come here to sleep. 
And now, when can I see her?” 

“When? Yes, I must find out. Perhaps to-morrow it 
may be possible.” 

“ Not to-day?” 

“It is almost evening. One cannot put off vespers any 
more than the darkness. You will have much to say to 
her. Think about it to-night, or perhaps it will be wiser 
to think about what you will leave unsaid. In some 
circumstances it matters more what is not spoken. The 
world says too much. People talk too constantly—and 
ak too little. Sometimes much silence is wise, my 

riend.” 

Father Veja, with a wise, sad little emile, put on his 
shabby hat. The bell was tolling for vespers. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
On Business. 


Tue Padre Voja had said that he had had his tragedy. 
When he had made this statement there had been no 
humour on his face, because there are some things that 
time does not eoften while the senses remain alert. A 
lifetime is s0 short to forget some a. 

——_ he was remembering when he went up the hill 
to the Convent of the Blessed Virgin, while the dew still 
og on the prickly pear and on the clumps of aloe, 
or there was in his eyes, where nearly always humour 
seemed to linger, a little wistfulness that looked like 
memory. And of conversation he had little. 

“Tt is noé an easy path—this,” he murmured, breathing 
hard, for the slope was steep, and ancient storm-waters 
had been an, en in forming surprises in the way of 
holes and gulleys for the unwary to twist ankles in. 

“TI came up in the dark before,” Asperillo said  Esimly. 

“ As most come up—in the dark,” commented priest, 
pausing and looking back over the sea with eyes that 
see! to have so much: at the back of them—perhaps it 
wag the knowledge of things. “And when they get there 


dut; to do, no more, no less. The 
and her past, and what migh 
circumstances had fallen out differently—was a dead thing, 
and naught could quicken it. 

She and he » as it were, with a 
between them, where no bridge crossed 


gulf fixed 
hey might 
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of himself he would have gone to do u 
fear. It was because he remembered that night whcn ha 
had groped up this path, when he in his folly had flung a 
stone at the little Madonna over the ay, and when he 
had gone wildly into the night with Shebah’s face printcd 
in his eyes, and shouting her name wildly to the stars—it 
ad rT memory of this madness that made him fear 

At least—one does not through the Valley of the 
Shadow for nothing, moe acieres at the other end quite 
the came. With sorrow comes the strength to fight, it. 
And the strength remains. 

“Thi is an ordeal I am afraid of,” he confessed, ns the 
apr Li seized hold of the bell-rope that swayed about 


wind, 

the elas a himself in eee has * 00s servant,” said 
ving a tug a rope, which was answercd |; 

the clang of bell that sounded muffled inside deep wall. 

“If it had been any other woman,” said the artist 
slow! - viodiyooms 4 og fies ie 

‘or her, too—if you had not been w ou are,” re- 
torted the old man. “Hers is the ordeal, not yours, my 
friend”—and he looked narrowly into Asperillo’s face, 
while the bell echoed mournfully, ag though he cought 
something that might be there. 

For there was in those deep eyes and in the brain at 
the back of them the knowledge that the salvation of a 
woman's soul might be in this man’s hands. 

A voice came from a grating beside the door inqu‘ring 
who rang. 

“T am short of stature, my sister,” answered the priest 
with his mouth puckered in a smile, “or you should see 
my face at the grating.” 

“There is someone with you, Reverendo,” said the gentle 
voice cautiously. 

“Yes; one who, with me, has business with the Mother 


big nail-studded door was baer A little shrivelled 
woman peered at them curious ly. And she looked at 
with wondering speculation in her eyes. 

, ‘She has been doorkeeper for twelve years, and yet it 
is possible she has never seen a fresh face in all that time, 
much less the face of a strange man,” said the priest when 
the woman had disappeared through the door beyond. 
: wre expurgate everything from a woman except 

They were in a little bare waiting-room with white. 
washed walls, furnished with a sitting bench upon cach 
side, and upd by a eugene window that two hands, 
thumb to thumb, could have s . There seemed 
enough light in the room when the eyes had got useu to 
it, but the illumination seemed mainly to come from the 
whitewash. ; 

curiously mysterious silence seemed to brood within 
the place, a silence that to some might express peace, 
but whioh to Juan Asperillo suggested death. Indeed, the 
place seemed to smell like a tomb, this place where living 
"irk wn whl 
was where he was going to mee! : 
was la fo him. i going t the woman who 
le come down into the grave to meet his dead love. 

He heard soft foot in the passage outside. His 
she paper a md 2 hi pocket He ren thee ona 
were in his a 
A lhebabminos poc’ © drew them out and 


soni 1 y- 
was at the door. Hi 
the frame with wide-open eyes. watched the square of 
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Emprover: “If we are to retain your services, Mr. 
Lambkin, you must take care of your appearance. 
You look as if you haven’t been shaved for a week.” 

Clerk: “ But, sir, I am growing a beard.” 
pr: “That is no excuse. You must do that 
ing out of business hours.” 

——» $e. 
WHEN THE LOVER SAID THINGS. 

Hrs sweetheart was passionately fond of flowers. 
He was not rolling in wealth, so he made an arrange- 
ment with an obliging gardener for the supply of 
nosegays galore in exchange for cast-off garments. A 
day came round when he sent to his beloved a beauti- 
fully-arranged bouquet. At “dewy eve” he sought 
rie inamorata all expectant of expressions of grati- 
ude. 

“You got my roses?” he inquired. 

“Yes, and your note, too,” replied she, 

“Note, note, dear?” he repeated; “which note?” 

“This fell out of the nosegay, sir!” 

And-this is how that wretched document read: 
“Don't forget the old trousers you promised me the 


other day!” 
—_— of 


“Wuat,” asked the grocer of the boy who had 

applied for, a job, “is the first principle of the 
business?” 

“To make a little go a great weigh,” the youngster 
promptly replied. 


Employer : 
nett 


He: “If you don’t intend to break your engage 
ment with me, why do Sak allow young Richmano 
to make you such valuable presents?” 

She: “ y father advised me to accept them.” 

“He did! Why?” 

“He said if I married you they might come in 
bandy on rent days.” 


Edalji declares his innocence to the world in the story he tells on page one of this number. 
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a cure for indigestion 
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| HEADACHE, PALPITATION, 


Constipation, Sickness, & Colic. 
Artilleryman Cured by Bile Beans. 


A few months ago the friends of Mr. J. Belcher, of 12 Raddington Road, North Kensington, 
London, regarded him asachronic sufferer, with very little hope of ever being strong and well 
again. To-day, Mr. Belcher describes himself ‘‘ as fit as a fiddle,’’ with no trace of his recent 
sufferings. This great change has been brought about solely by the aid of Bile Beans, the world- 
famed vegetable remedy. Describing his experiences to a London journalist, Mr. Belcher said :-— 
‘*Until four years ago | was a gunner in the Artillery, stationed in India. While there I had an 
attack of dysentery, which left me in a very weak condition. When I returned to England I was 
far from well and was seldom fit to do any work, I suffered from constipation, headache, 
and palpitation. The least exertion made me feel worn out, for my health was fairly shattered. 

** After a short walk I would sit down in a chair thoroughly exhausted, and immediately my 
eyes became so bleared that I could not see across the room. A throbbing pain at the back of my 
head added to my misery. Everything I ate came back again, and many a time I have not known 
where to put myself to get ease from bad attacks of colic. 

**I sought medical advice, and went into the hospital, where they treated me for gastric catarrh. 
For eight months I had to deny myself ordinary food, and lived on a specially recommended diet, 
But when I came out of the institution | was very weak, and still suffered considerably. 1 was 
at a loss to know how to act to recover my 
health, until my wife persuaded me to try Anes : 
Bile Beans, Though I was much preju- 
diced against this sort of medicine, I sent Mo, T. Balaher, London. 
for a box, from which I derived so much benefit that I 
decided to continue with Bile Beans, From that time I 
began to improve rapidly, and after I had been taking Bile 
Beans for a short time longer considered myself quite cured. A FREE TEST. 

I am now in the full vigour .. health, a all who know me 

marvel at the wonderful change which Bile Beans have 

effected. I never felt so well in all my life as I do now, heen ve eB ape = “ Bee 
and I make no secret of the fact that I owe my restoration } this Coupon to the Bile Bean 
to health entirely to Bile Beans.” Co., Leeds, with id. stamp 
for return » and we 
will send you a Free Sample 
Bile Beans for Billousness may be obtained of all chemists } Bor ot Bile Beans 

in sealed boxes only, at 1/1} or 2/9 per box (2/9 size con- yee ) a 
tains three times as many Bile Beans as the 1/1} size). : 
Beware of substitutes and pills sold loose or from jars. 
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tHE WORLD'S REMEDY ror ° Fe 
COUGHS, OOLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, Ge, 


bridge; 


Lung Tonic. 


> For INFLUENZA It acts like Magic. Invaluable to Public Speakers, 
N Gingera, and all who suffer from THROAT WEAKNESS. 


Established 1874. 
4sk for “‘OWBRIDGB" and take no substitute. 
Gold everywhere, at le 144, 92 Od., 40. Od., & Lis. 
rs Oorratonrt. << os i 
Pe ie PEOER TIES © ee Tae “MY DEAR, BUY IT! 
Le ee al ere 
79.58 555593 8 


. though costing but a penny a packet, 
is quite a “home-made” soup in 
flavour and food value. Enjoyed by 
all who appreciate good wholesome 
nourishing fare. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


These family favourites are composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 
warranted free from Mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to 


Yorkshire 
Relish ~ 


Enriches Soups, Gravies, and all Savoury Dishes, % i) |’ | 


the delicate 
: manic ond Dace ne — sali 


—— ees 
Sold everywhere in bottles, 64., 1/-, and 2/-. a 


their children: friends recommend them to one another, and eat capital Onokery "Rock, gett bound nd faiy Mlustrated 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES, Yorbahire Melon bona. dunce, Gossak, Back tstes 
a 


6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lano., era 
sold everywhare in ‘oxes price 1/1 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 
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THINGS A. . .- 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW . © « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


ne Fritters. 

Pe gouk and cook the fruit in the usual way, 

drain, dredge thickly with flour, dip into frying 

batter, and fry till a golden colour. Pile ona 
’oyley with caster sugar sifted over. Fritters 

of all sorte are always popular and I find these 

especially tasty. . 

Currant Sandwiches. 

Take a teacupful of currants, wash them 
thoroughly, and rub in a cloth. Butter rather 
thickly eome thin slices of bread, cover this all 
over with currants, sift a little sugar over, and 
make into sandwiches. [f preferred, cho 
currants before putting them on the brea 
butter. 

Fried Tripe. 

Make a batter with three ounces of flour 
and nearly half a pint of water, a quarter of a 
poonful of salt, ditto pepper. Cut about 
half a pound of cooked tripe into neat small 

jeces and dry them. Dip each piece into 
batter and fry in deep fat. Serve piled on a 
doyley with dried salt and chopped parsley 
scattered over. 
Apple Jelly for a Party. 

In @ quart of water boil three pounds of 
loaf sugar till it becomes a thick syrup. Then 
core and a — of good ce ge 
apples an e syrup. ueeze in the 
sEloe of three lemons and boil all together till 
nearly a paste. Pour into moulds, and when 
cold tr-a oui a solid jelly. Serve with cream 
an? you will have a very pretty dish. 

Rich Plum Pudding. 

Half a pound of beef suet, a quarter of, 
pound of flour, 1 quarter of a pound o. orcad 
‘umbs, balf a pound of stone uessert r1sins, 
halé a pound of enrrants an Sve preceS oa 
candied orange peel. Mix theso ingredients 
with three well-beaten esgs. in which tv. wine- 

lagefuls of brandy have ween stirred. Fill 
ins with the mixture and boil at a galiop 
for ten hours. 


Leslie Tart. 
Prine an pen tart-tin with some short 


and 


Line an o 
crust, and fill it with the following mixture: 
Work four ounces of golden ip and two 
ounces of breadcrumbs into the juice and 
grated rind of a whole lemon. Beat all to- 
gether, put it on the pastry, and bake in a 
quick oven for a quarter-of-an-hour. Just 
before serving, lightly press leaves of baked 
pastry on the treaclo mixture as a garnish. 
Boiled Grey Pudding. 

Take a heaped teacupful of fine flour and 
into Y rub one — panes eases or 
best dripping. over a 
of baking-powder, a pinch of salt, a little 
ground ginger, and a tabl mful of caster 
sugar. t up the egg with o gill of milk. 
Lp the —- get gs agra more milk 
if necessary to m: our into a 
basin and steam ee one cults belt 
totwo hours. (Reply to Mary L. A.) 
Savoury Meat and Bread Pudding. 

Steep a slice of bread without crust in 
warm milk, let it stand to soak, and pour off 
what is not taken up. Beat up the yolk of 
one egg with half-an-ounce of butter, add to 
the bread, and put all into a saucepan. Simmer 
elowly, stirring frequently till stiff; when cool, 
add a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, a little 
thyme, ketchup, pepper and salt, and another 
beaten egg. Chop one pound of cold meat, 
mix all ther. Butter a plain mould, fill to 
the top, tie a cloth over, and steam one hour 
and a half, Serve with good gravy poured 
round, 

Boston Beef Rolls. 

Take one pound and a half of buttock 
steak, cut it in a slice about th uarters of 
an inch thick. Lay the meat on a board and 
cover with thin slices of raw ham. Now 

repare the forcemeat. Take three ounces of 
ees ounces of Lg er me a 
spoonfal of cho parsley, one yme, 
the rind ms Fee a lemon, and half a 
small onion, minced. Bind all together with a 
rawegg. Spread a layer of this over the meat, 
then roll it carefully and tie it with a string 
or tape, and set it ina deep pie-dish. Adda 
pint of stock and cover with greased paper, 
stew in a slow oven for two or three hours. 
When done, take up the meat, sprinkle with 
breadcrambs, and just brown in the oven. 
Serve with rich brown gravy in which chopped 
ham and pickles are mixed. This is 


the dish you wished for. 
(Reply Le Moor.) 
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Edalji, who wae imprisoned for cattle maiming, 
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A COSY DRESSING JACKET. : 
Parreen No. 16722, which our artist has sketched on this page, 18 an 
exceedingly comfortable dressing jacket 

Just at frst you may consider three-and-a- 

uarter rg of 30-in. flannelette rather much 
or it, but it really is not so, for, unlike 
the scanty ready-made garment bearing the 
name of vere, pe Fe Asi 
jecting on t t front so tha e 
Tight a onan it. That means one has 
only to slip into the garment, fold it round, 
“| the curved waistband secures it. An 
this, after all, is what the ideal dreasing 
jacket should be. . 

Of pale blue flannelette with tiny black 
rings on it, onr jacket was trimmed wit! 

\, key-pattern embroidery in blue and white, a 
le: narrow kilting of white silk (to be bought 
aces made) forming a pretty finish to the 
whole. 

In cutting ont this jacket you will note 
that there is a seam at the centre back of 
the deep turn-down collar; that is to avoid 
waste of material. The cuff onthe sleeve is 
merely simulated, the lower part in 
reality a deep, shaped wristband hi by 
the silk frill. a th 

On the left front portion pattern 

will notice a line near the centre front. 
his denotes which part of the front should 


No. 16722. Paper pattern, 641., post The piece projecting 
Fesieon's Balldinge, Henrietta Street, 
*” London, W.0, previous paragraph. 


>S0c 
THE WOMEN MEN ADMIRE. 
Men admire charm in women more than beauty. 
it is impocsihle to define precisely what charm is. 
undoeabtedly-a quality that ottracts and delights men, 
roothes, and aatisties them; that makes tham fect 
cold awav from it, but sinned in its presence. 
“a plata gitk-eren a so-callod 
ugly girl—-may own it, atd- 210 
moro Insting and true admiratren 
in consequence than the beauty 
who is coid aud eelfish, and repois 
rather than draws to her side tayse who hehold her. 
Indeed, in charm there is a large spice of unseitish- 
ness, of a true desire and intention to please, of a fixed determinat.cu 
to be loved. 
But, however charming a woman may be in her manners and appear- 
ance, she should never forget that if she docs not make her oils caer 
home a happy one she is a failure from his point of view. 


Tt is magnetism 
chat pleases, 


r TURN BACK GD 
TO Pace ONE F 
and reat 
» .Edtalji's 
Story 


THE ART OF LETTER WRITING. 

Tne art of letter-writing should be given much thought and much 
study. To bea letter-writer is to be a joy to our friends and a 
eomfort and a solace to those we love. To write an interesting letter 
is in the gift of everybody—a great fund of knowledge is not necessary. 

Cultivate a style that is at once lucid, natural and simple—suc 
letterg are the most readable. Avoid bombast and high rhetorical 
effect, and above all things do not write senseless or undigmified letters 
that you will wish back before the end of six months. 

Cultivate observation and concentration. 

Notice the many small events that happen daily, and gather from 
them a lesson in humour, pathos, or love. 

‘When you endeavour to pursue a certain train of thought, keep your 
mind on it intently till you have extracted what there is in it. 
not let your thoughts fly off at a tangent on a dozen things, but think 
out one clearly and thoroughly. , 


HAIRDRESSING MEANS MUCH. 

Beauty is greatly affected by the way the hair is arranged. Bad 
points are scitened or even cbscured, and good ones brought into 
prominence. 

No univereal mode can be followed blindly if a woman would have 
artistic piogortions and emphasise her best facial expressions. She 
must find out the style that most becomes her and adopt it as her 
own, with variations. For example, a round face needs hair arranged 
on top of the head, or at least it should be brushed off the forehead 
and the parting in the middle should be avoided. 

‘Anyone with a broad brow should wear as little hair as possible 
on the temples and dress it high. One with a low brow, when the 
eyes are not set high, should keep the hair off her forehead in front 
and arrange a few wavy locks on the temples. A receding brow should 
be partly covered with fluffy hair. The bad effect of high cheek bones 
may be modified by page the hair over the temples. 

‘A broad-faced woman with tapering chin should avoid a style of 
hairdressing that calls for curls or fluffy waves on either side of the 
head, the triangle portion of tho face being thereby *rought into 

t2r prominence. For the broad face and heavy jaw no straight 
fines of any sort; instead, the hair should be arranged in fluffy coils 
that will give breadth to the top of the head. 


FEBRUARY. | MARCH. 


HOLIDAYS FOR 1007. 


Good Friday. . . March 29. 
Easter Monday . . - April. 
Whitsun Monday. . May 20. 
Bank Holiday . . - August 5. 
Christmas Day . December 25. 
Boxing Day . . December 26. 


JANUARY. 


PAGE. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Make Potatoes White when Cooked 

Let them lie (pared) in cold water for two 
or three hours. 
To Relieve a Sick Headache, : 

inhaling spirits of ammonia, and drink 
very hot water just flavoured with lemon juice 
Biting. cit see Thread. — 
is habit am oung women 

good teeth and is oa ic of sore throats and 
even blood poisoning. 
When the Rubber Rollers 

Of a wringer become sticky, ai they often 
do after wringing flannels, rub them with 
kerosene, wipe dry, and they should be quite 
smooth and nice. 
Cheese 

Made from new milk contains the 
properties of cheese and butter, and therefore 
is more wholesome and nutritious than that 
made from skim milk. 
When Uetes corny Seed 

Instead of celery, for which it is an excel- 
lent substitute, do not put in too much, 
there is much, the decoction, instead of tasting 
like celery, will taste like varnish. 
If the Fishy Taste of Wild Game 


Is objectional, it can be removed by a 
ting a small onion into the body of the bi 


be cut on the etre B 
is merely the under-wrap mentioned in 8 | after it is “ drawn,” and hung foe four or five 


hours previous to cooking. 
and burn it at onoe. 
To Clean a Zinc Bath or Buckets 
poms with fine on a ee ed with 
. ge & coarse ‘or the purpose, 
Eisub evenly all over the bath, then Lad out 
carefully, and rinse in hot, soapy soda-water. 
Buckets, however dirty, treated like this look 
quite like new. 
| A Goce Garple 
May be mnde ar foilowe 


move the onion 


Pour hail a 

nindlertnl of warm water over two table: 

honey i3 

Gisgolved. Stay Leis a wegissstul of 

iginegsy Stund the gargle ssid’ soutd and 

use freqoentiy. (Reply to Victim ; 
Firelighters. 

The recipe I gave you before was a3 follows: 
Take one quart of tar and three pounds of resin 
and melt them. When a little cooled adda 
gill of spirits of tine and mix in as much 
sawdust, with a little charcoal, as can be 
worked in, spread out while hot on a board, 
when cold break into lumps the size of a sma'l 
orange—this will easily ignite with a ma'‘o', 
and will burn with a strong blaze to set on fire 
any wood fit to burn. (Reply to Hore. 
KBEPEB.) , 


To Remove Ink from White Washin 
Goods 


__. Wet the spots with milk and then cover 
with common salt, or rub the spots with a cut 
lemon before washing. (2) Rub the stains 
with a solution of oxalic acid in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to a cupful of hot water. 
Sometimes you will notice a reddish stain on 
the fabric after the oxalic acid. In this case 
apply a weak solution of chloride of lime and 
wash the goods at once. (Reply to BROMLEY- 
By-Bow.) 


Cleaning Black Cashmere. 

When cashmere dresses are shabby the 
may be renovated by first brushing and 
shaking well out of doors to free from dust. 
Then sponge with the following compound: 
Pour one pint of boiling water over one 
ounce of powdered borax and half an ounce. 
of gum camphor; when it has become cold 
add half a pint of alcohol, end shzke it well. 
This mixture keops well if tightly corked, 
and is excellent for coat collars and black 
felt hats. (Ieply to Jacxson’s WIFE.) 
Potato Yeast 

Will, I think, suit r purpose, for it is 
very nice and white and is liked by those who 
object to the bitter taste of hops. Peel six 
nice potatoes, and boil in two quarts of 
cold water till they break. Leave the water 
on the fire, take out the potatocs, and mash 
them with four ounces of flour and two 
ounces of white sugar, wetting ually 
with the hot water till it is all used. When 
Inkewarm add one gill of good yeast ; place 
in an open pan in @ warm place to ferment. 
When the yeast ceases 
to effervesce, bottle, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Fas. 7, 1907. 


Ow the front page you will find the opening instal- 
ment of one of the most human documents that has 
ever appeared in any paper in the world. It is 
the true life story of George Edalji, the unfor- 
tunate victim of what is believed by those who 
know to be a serious mi iage of justice. Most 
of my readers will recall the painful story of the 
cattle-maiming outrages, which occurred at the 
little village of Great Wyrley, in Staffordshire, 

* some three years ago. They will remember how, 
for a time, all efforts to trace the perpetrator of 
these ghastly deeds failed, and how ultimately the 
police arrested the son of the vicar, George Edalji. 
The evidence given at the trial proved to be of the 
most unsatisfactory nature, yet, despite all this, 
the young man was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. For the past three years his personal 
friends have been making stupendous efforts to 
solve the mystery, and so strong were the repre- 
sentations made to the authorities, that George 
Edalji was a few months ago released on ticket-of- 
leave, after serving three years of his sentence. 
Since then Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, whose atten- 
tion was drawn to this case, made careful investiga- 
tiuns, and discovered there was good ground for 
his belief that Edalji was innocent. In the columns 
of the Damy Terecrarn he put forward his views, 
and these aroused an enormous amount of interest 
amongst all classes of readers. It is probable that 
further developments will take place shortly. 
Meanwhile, we have arranged with Mr. Edalji to 
contribute to the columns of Prarson’s WEEKLY 
the true story of his life from that period when 

‘ the persecution of his family started. Although 
the broad outline of the outrages is alread: 


to most people, the latcits*of the extraordinary 


pa With led up to the crimes, of which he 


‘was accused, are so far practically unknown to 
anyone but those most interested. We publish this 
story in ‘the sincere belief that the wide publicity 
which will naturally obtain throughout the British 
Empire ‘will arouse further sympathy for the un- 
fortunate victim of a cruel plot, and will result in 
the truth being discovered and proper compensation 
awarded to Mr. Edalji. 


My friend, the editor of the Penny IL.ustRaTep 
Parer, tells me that his paper is particularly strong 
in news photos just now, nearly every important 
item of news being thoroughly well gine pic- 
torially. If you wish to keep abreast of the times 
this weekly pennyworth is undoubtedly the paper 
for you. 


Quitz’s quaint question is, “Why do clerks sit on 

high stools ?”———————IE I gave you the obvious 
reply, Quit, namely, because they work at high 
desks, you would probably write again and ask 
the reason for that. Clerks’ desks are made high 
for the very excellent reason that when they go, 
or the manager , from one part of the room to 
another to consult someone else's ledger, they shall 
not have to stoop down to look at it, as they would 
have to do if work were done at tables of the 
ordinary height. A desk at which one can stand 
with comfort is a great boon in tho room of any 
busy writer or er. 


Kir is one of those young wives who, exceedingly 
tidy themselves, have a terribly untidy husband. 
Her particular-complaint ; just at present deals with 
the smoking question. “After my husband,” she 
writes, “has been sitting smoking in front of the 
fire for a bit the grate is simply littered with tho 
burnt ends of his pipe-lights and matches. He 
says he tries to throw them in the fire, but he 
must be a remarkably bad shot, for he never suc- 
ceeds. What can I do to stop the mess he makes?” 
————Both to married men and bachelors 
who love their pipe by tho fire I offer my own tip. 
Instead of ning innumerable scraps of paper, take 
one complete double sheet of your daily paper. 
Roll it up very tightly into a long, thin - and 
stand it in a corner of the hearth. Whenever you 
want a light you have this long taper, which can 
be used without burning the fingers or breaking 
the back. and which can be knocked out by a few 
taps on the bars. Mrs. P.W. always has my giant 
pipe-light ready when I get home, and if anything 
adds to a man’s comfort, that does, I assure you. 


J. LW. Creleat) wants to know how that popular 
writer, Mr. William Le Queux, pronounces his 
name. I can tell him exactly, for the other. day 
during a chat with Mr. Le himself, I put 
that very question to him. “Le” is pronounced 
with a short “e,” and not as “lay” or “lee. 
“Queux” is pronounced “Q.” Try this on your 
friends; half of them will be wrong. 


Gzrorce writes: “I have frequently to walk in Rye 
Lane (Peckham), which of an evening is often very 
ee Many times I api | mo —_ annoyed 

en trying to pass e in front of me, especi- 
aily those who ee choline aimlessly along. I 
have tried many little ‘dodges,’ but none s0 suc- 
cessful as the following ruse. With my stick, J 
simply the curbstone just as a blind man 
when feeling his way. folks in front almost 
invariably make way for me to pass, and,“of course, 
I turn round and thank them, and often have 
noticed an amused expression on their faces.” 

This is all very well for you, GEorcE; but 

the poor really blind man who met your pedestrians 

just after you had fooled them stands a chance of 


gettin; potet into the gutter. Didn't think of 
that, Si you? 


H. F. is only recently married. Every month he 
hag one week during which he is unable to get 
home until nearly midnight. That week has just 
arrived, and the question is: Should his wife sit 
up for him? She says, yes, and insists upon doing 
so; H. F. thinks it would be wiser not to. 

I agree with H. F. For two reasons. In 
the first place, Mrs. H. F., newly married, natur- 
ally wishes to wait up for H. F. and sit with him 
while he has his supper; but the time will come 
when Mrs. H. F. will, naturally, not feel so in- 
= to pub slg ous for ai pany ten Af 

ecting on the old days, wi in to thin: e 
does not care so ig him. That will be 
absurd, but it may lead to all sorte of unhappiness. 

In the second place, after such a long and tiring 

day’s work, H. F. is almost certain to come home 

grumpy and snappish, and that, again, may lead 
to trouble. 


CiERx writes to me for advice in what is a decidedly 
hard position. He suffers saverely fiom headaches. 
cage (l when -widergoing an attack, he is not 
able te-de~good work, and naturally, again, when 
that his employer ig apt to complain. “You 
will say,” he writes, “that my obvious plan on such 
an occasion is to tell my employer that I am 
feeling unwell; he would certainly make allow- 
ances. But the point is that these headaches occur 
so frequently that I dare not say what it is that 
really affects my work for fear my employer will 
think I am not worth keeping; at all events, not 
worth promoting. So I suffer in silence, and allow 
complaints to be put down to my supidity 
Then you are doing a ve oolish thing, 
Currx. I quite epics your difficulty, ‘but you 
seem to forges that an ompleysr's view is that 
while illness cannot be helped, stupidity can. 
There is a cure for most complaints, and there 
must be for yours. Consult a really gocd doctor; 
then, when the next attack comes, explain to your 
employer how you feel, telling him that you are 
now undergoing good treatment and feel confident 
that in a very short time your periodic headaches 
will be a thing of the past. 


J. G. B. writes: Some little time ago Mz. NorEBoox 
gave it out that insurance was the best meana of 
making provision for old age. This particular 
scheme is good, without a doubt, but I happen to 
know of a better, in that the man who pays gets 
a solid and distinct benefit, as well as those who 
come after. The system is that of investing in a 
building society. I will, as briefly as possible, give 
you a concrete case, which applies to a man drawing 
30s, a week wages. He joined a local building 
society, and two years after, obtained the draw. 
He was “in” for two , paying 1s. per week 
in subscriptions, and, therefore, was entitled to 
£200. He camo across a house for this sum; the 
transaction was completed within a few weeks of 
his draw, on which he commenced taking the rent. 
The house being somewhat smaller than he re- 

uired, he let it, the tenant paying 5s. per week. 
is. you see how it all works out—he draws £18 
per annum rent, pays back to the society £192, 
and has £1 in hand to go towards rates (which are 
not heavy), repairs, &c. In sixteen and two-third 
years he repaid to the society the £200, lifts the 
deeds, and the house is entirely his own. No 
interest ; working expenses simply nominal ; in fact, 
2s. per week for the period named would entirely 
cover his out-of-pocket payments. And for this 
he and his are assured of a roof over their heads! 
Need I say what pleasure is derived from living in 
one’s own house: the extra satisfaction of keeping 
it nice; the greater socurity; the provision for the 
future? Contrast a snug little house (or if you are 
in better circumstances, a more pretentious resi- 
dence, for you may take up shares to £500) with 
a Life Insurance policy ! o shillings per week 
~ buys you a house in sixteen and two-third years, 


value £200. For a decent endowment policy you 
would have to pay—for how many years? If not 
on the endowment plan, the poor chap insured has 
to out before benefit accrues. Which has 
iv? your Mr. Noresoox that. Of course, I 
assume that most towns have a society in their 
midst. The reason some of them are successful 
is because the public is apathetic about the matter, 
but the more one inquires into the working of 
& properly-organised and _ efficiently-conducted 
society, the more one cannot help wondering how 
it is that two-thirds of the middle-classes are not 
property owners. I am not a believer in these big 
societies; in sending one’s mcney up to London 
say (oh! you Londoners!), where you know nothing 
about the society or those “running” it. Put your 
money in your own circle, where you know the 
stab: of the governing officials, where you can 
pop in and have a look at the books when you are 
so minded, where you can attend the meetings, and 
watch with interest the p: of affairs. With 
men of business at the h 


money. Insure, if you like, but have a peep inte 
your building society prospectus first! sid 


“Ovour you to say ‘thank you’ to a 'bus-conductor 
when he gives you your ticket?” is Moror’s pro- 
blem. There is never any harm done by 
saying “thank you” for anything, Moron. Of 
course, in this case you give a penny and the con- 
ductor gives a ticket. It is a business transaction 
and not perhaps an occasion for politeness. i 
always leave it to the conductor. If he says 

thank you” for my Penny, I am always particu- 
larly careful to sa: thank you” for his ticket, 
and I daresay bot of us are a little better for 
the a ae courtesies. If, on the other hand, 
ol just my penny and thruste the ticket at 
and 


I know he is one of your blunt busi 
I sit silent. te conte ae oe ee 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
Ve uae 


2100” RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
5000 ant ine of £1008. siindliad 
number of claims 


492 Claims 
€2, 
This Inscrunce holds for 
of £1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 
teed THe Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 

ORPORATION, LiMiTED, 86 to 44 pros Street, London, E.O., 
to whom notices of claims, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above addreas, 


representative of any person k fied be = as gad 
on k an acc! 
£1,000 i or Ireland. to ‘the . traia 


ticket-beari pasee nger " (Incloding “holders of “season and 
Ting ng ets 
excursion tickets, pi aE officials in any o the rail. 


Possession, the Insurance 

signature, written in ink or pencil AG eee Pedal 
é e space prov 

per may be place a abode, se 


sald sum shall be paid to the le 
representatives of such person injured, should death result, oy 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person having the current number of 
Pearson's Weelty on him, or her, at the time of being 
killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
alt not by an accident to any train in which he 07 
be travelling as a passenger the next-of-kin of the 
Py will receive the sum of ON& HUNDRED POUN 
Provided notice in every case 
Corporation Limitsp, 


One : 1 be paid to whomsocver the Editor 
of Pearson's weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a cycle, 

rovided that gE ey am of lif accident had in hia, or 

r C) ‘oupon on this , OF per in 
whick it ib, with his, or her, usual signature, writfen in ink or 
pencil on t! provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
auch accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
its occurrence. left at his, or her, 


. 60 long as th s 

above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
is insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the itiong 
of, Tg il heminat and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 

he Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the yment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the vt can 
be seen at the office of this of the eaid co ¢ 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Ticket of 


vers who have duly paid a twelve-months’ subscription 
for Re, ts Ad Rn ad: to thete mowsawont, 4 
gagecrtption, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their pore 
RINGRy detescbet” Kanticthe betsae Benes ORE oa 
publisher ot che paper. encicata oe den, 'W.C.. . 


Available from & p.m., 1 hursday, 
atl! midalght, Friday, pow R= Gg He is 


Printed by HORACE COX, Bream’s age, E.C., and Published 1 7 0, AnrEee 
Prancox LrD., at Pearson's Weekly Deron ns ciao P76, 3 vw 
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jU-VI WILLIAM COOPER'S 


nonany wNown as OX CUP. 19th ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 
‘ — : ef Manufactured Gooda Value over 


R1I00,000 


SEND FOR SALE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 
To effect a Clearance all Coods have been reduced 15 te 50 per cent. off usual Liet Prices. 


MARVELLOUS LOW PRICE. EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


QUALITY OF THE GOODS.—Every article offered is New, Pertect, and Complete as 
: stated in our usual Catalogue. Good sound Materials and Workmanship only. 


COMPARE SALE PRICES WI''W THE USUAL PRICES YOURSELF. 
CREENHOUSES Rustic Houses. 
CONSERVATGRIES wees : 
FRAMES ig 
A6NTS 
PERCING HOUSES 


SIMPLY ADD =; : 
BOILING WATER. 


Ma} WALL COVERS 
: bedi | PROPACATORS 
A BREAKFAST CUP FOR A id. OF DELICIOUS HANQ LIGHTS 
si INCUBATOBS 
WITH VALUABLE FOSTER MOTHERS 
VEGETABLE CHICKEN REARERS 
PROPERTIES ADDED. POULTRY HOUSES 
Ja-Vis is an absolutely pure and wholesome article made from Extract of POULTRY RUNS 
Meat, with valuable nutritive vegetable properties added, and supplied BROODING HOUSES 
in 1d. jelly tablets. It is by supplying Ju-Vis in tablet form, and thus ECC TESTERS 
avoiding the extea cost of bottles, that this extraordinary value can be, CRIT CRUSHERS 
@ren without any sacrifice of quality. . . VARIOUS HOUSES 
e ° ay NEST BOXES 
oa mt tke Se oa meer 
eae bey BL uct OP SPreRs 


Rel ocuns + suritee 
Gram de war Sekar Be 
beg , pers eb Ratbers 
Cwelliags see | eee 
fTOves dees, 
Bauses FRIAS ees 
POTTING SHEDS, 

COLF, GRIDKET, AND & mt 
LAWN TERRIS 


Bimply add Role aero tn Metal 


If you aannot opuun Ju-Vm, emacs ae PM . i 
G. FOSTER CLARE & CO. (wep. 2497), MA POM i gi 


Oe 


Composed only of purest, simple 
Drugs. The mest delicate in 
Health may use them in perfect 
confidence. 


They are emphatically the beat 
Cough Remedy ever made. 


Ontoken Coops. 
RUSTIC SUMMER Coop 3s. 24,, Run 2s. 
WOUSES, SHELTERS, 
SEATS, ARGHES, 


mee — — 23 
L SUNDRIES, &f., AC. from &@ 30s. Rarnew, 10a, 64 igang 
q 7 rar els 
: CATALOGUE POST FREE, tccmetes toe sect ie wetted tha uN 


eent post free on application. 


Sold by alt Chemists, in Tins, Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each. W. COOPER, 751 Old Kent Road, 
LONDON. S.FE. 
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‘be sent to the Fdvertigement Department, "'I'EARSON'S WEERLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LC. °%, WG, 
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NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT. A BOX OF PEPS—THE NEW PINE-AIR 
_ TREATMENT FOR COUGHS AND COLDS. . abies 
._ , The present trying and fickle weather is mest prolific of bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, coughs, colds, ~ 
and sore Sronts Exceeding! dangerous to health are these changeable ave of Fabeusey—close a humid 
one day; wet, chilly, and foggy the next. - =... -- -- - + a 
: re is no better a under ane Prailing weather conditions than a box of PEPS. A few little 
PEPS crushed in the mouth, or merely dissolved on the tongue, provide a timely tonic and antiseptic for the 
throat, lungs and chest. Delicate tissues, which are the most susceptible to chill and disease, such as the 
mucous membrane lining the bronchial tubes (tissues which cannot be reached by ordinary medicine), are. 
bathed in the rich pine fumes emitted from the. ing tablet. ‘ = 
Inflammation is allayed, the injury begum by incessant coughing, wheezing, and sneezing is repaired, and 
all chest troubles are positively arrested in the first stages. If a few PEPS are taken before venturing out 
on a Beek oe , or thinly clad for theatre or dance at night, they will prove a valuable protection against 
common c! duigers. . - 

___ PEPS owe their succese-to’their unvarying efficacy, their unique ‘conception, and their purity of composi- 
tion. bring within the reach of all the same rich pine essences which contribute so much to the : 
robustness of the Swiss peasants, and which hasten the recovery of the wealtby invalid. A box of PEPS 
virtually brings a pine forest into the home, -PEPS are free from opium, morphia, and ‘all narcotics. PEPS 

free from ammonia — cubebs, menthol, and other irritating sabeeances, which account for 
ing the kidneysand stomach. At this unsettled season, PEPS are as-indispensable to 
outwardly healthy folk as they are to the weak-chested and convalescetit. = = eS 


[ees 0 CAUTION. —r2,0-re scametizcrtrameaters to on every won vou we © | 7 AR 


“A PINE FOREST IN EVERY HOME.” = “FREE TO YOU, 


: e The test of personal exp: i ; 
~ besaehitis, sethint, -_ will convince you that Po; 
: 5 an i allthatweclaimand more. . : , 
Sues are cl crack tee g a ld. stamp for tage to t 
a v Scraugble to. pub *. .)OARLTON HILL, LEE). 
cere. . 7 gith this coupon, and a f: 
; a all chemists boxes 7 : 1 Fo field 
: : ariton € 7 C.E. Pearson's Weekly, Feb.7.7. 
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‘White Label’ 
Dewar’s “ White Label” Whisky is the correct embodiment of afl 
those features which make for whisky superiority. There is the 

rR _ . excellent quality—which is fully recognised by competent 

67 \ | judges; there is the maturity of age—and there is the 

oo 4 — legatice of. flavour, which has won for it the approval — . 
; of the whole world’ 


s 


| i "a Be sure it's Dewar’s “ White Joabel” 
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